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T N past years their intercourse had never been 

-^ closer than mere acquaintanceship ; but in 
Manchester Street Mr. Wright and Mr. Otway, 
alias Guerdon, became intimate. Albert conceiv- 
ed a compassionate tenderness for the poor neer- 
do-weel, whom he was protecting through the 
valley of the shadow of death. He confided to 
him secrets which he would have withheld from 
him, had it not been certain that in a few weeks 
death would deprive the artist of the power 
to reveal them in careless gossip. The moral in- 
firmities, which would have roused Albert's re- 
pugnance to a delinquent not lying under the 
doom of death, only increased his pity and charit- 
able sympathy for his protege. On the other hand, 
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the kiniMss of the emq whT> beiHeiiviei Hnu out* 
cist thoug?! be was to the rest cf the nv^rli Com* 
iMninsr the sbamelesscess and sjel£<ii::e^ of his 
fallen kind with their capabiuty of traa^ent gia- 
timde. the Bohemian s nature wa« stirred bv de* 
licacT which he could still appreciate, and by 
generosity which he could not repay. More than 
once, during the first fortniirht of his residence in 
Mrs. Garrett's lodging-house, the pov>r follow, 
obeying impulses that may have been partly due to 
furtive nips of cognac, lamented his inability to 
show fully, by word or act, his sense of his bene* 
factor s goodness. 

It was a relief to Albert, after his long period 
of loneliness and sorrowful mu^ng, to be able to 
tell the story of his griefs to a willing listener ; 
and to his chum's lively satisfaction he frankly 
confessed that the agreeable consequences of their 
companionship were equally distributed between 
them. It was a strange friendship this, for which 
the one was indebted to poverty, and the other 
to shame and sorrow. As the sequel will show, 
it was also an alliance in which the one friend 
was less completely frank than the other. But 
whilst Albert submitted his whole breast and life 
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to his friend's observation, he had no suspicion 
that he was treated with a less perfect confidence. 
Reserve is seldom the failing of a Bohemian to- 
wards those who win his aflfection without causing 
him to fear their disapprobation. And the artist 
spoke so frankly on a score matters, respecting 
which a nice self-respect would have made him 
silent, that it would have been strange had Albert 
suspected him of studiously concealing a single 
fact of his personal history. The time came when 
Albert regretted that he had not been more sus- 
picious of the gentleman's apparent ingenuous- 
ness. In fairness, however, to the Bohemian, let 
it be here recorded, that there was only one 
matter on which he failed in perfect candour to 
his patron. 

On one point Albert was not mistaken in his 
favourable opinion of his friend. The Bohemian 
was no rogue; he had ruined his health by 
dissipation, but he had never impoverished 
tradesmen by dishonest practices. He had 
sponged on his friends, but he had never de- 
frauded anyone of money or money's worth. 
He had often slept on the bare ground under 
public arches, or on the steps of open staircases, 
but he had never sneaked away from lodgings 
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without paying their keepers for entertaining 
him.. He had never taken bite nor sup without 
paying, for it, unless it had been ^ven to him. 
No tradesman in all London could accost him in 
the streets, and say justly, " Scoundrel, pay me 
what thou owest !" With money in his pocket, 
he had lived with the improvidence and license 
of his class ; but when his purse had failed, he 
had always starved uncomplainingly from cold 
and hunger, like an honest man. " And," he 
observed gaily to the one hearer of his personal 
confessions, " I can assure you from experience 
that extreme hunger is no justification for theft. 
The degree of hunger which we call appetite is 
a pleasurable inconvenience to those who have 
the means of satisfying it. The sharp hunger of 
a person, who has fasted several hours after his 
usual feeding time, is no doubt a grievous pain, 
almost amounting to torture. But when absti- 
nence from nutriment has been persisted in for 
twenty-four hours, hunger is productive of posi- 
tively agreeable sensations. As soon as the 
stomach begins to prey upon itself, its gnawing 
bite occasions nervous results, which are in 
the highest degree delightful. In my time, my 
dear boy, I have been an absinthe-drinker, as 
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well as an involuntary abstainer from food ; and, 
believe me, hunger on the second day is very 
much like absinthe in its effect on the stomach 
and nervous system. A man who steals a loaf 
to allay the pangs of famine on the second day 
is a fool as well as a rogue. He does not know 
when he is well off." 

"Still, in your extreme hunger," suggested 
Albert, " you never refused nutriment that was 
offered to you ?" 

" I took it, so that I might live to enjoy hun- 
ger on a future occasion." 

" A too long persistence in the pleasure which 
you describe so forcibly would have disagreeable 
results." 

"At least, results from which human nature 
shrinks with unaccountable repugnance." 

The two men had lived together for a fort- 
night in Manchester Street — Mr. Otway, alias 
Guerdon, never leaving the house, and rapidly 
growing weaker, without losing anything of his 
constitutional cheerfulness, when Albert asked 
his friend seriously whether his anticipations of 
death, which could not be far distant, did not 
make him wish to have any conversation with a 
protestant clergyman or Catholic priest. 
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'^Isa na^ ike aDBwerfii -^I aotx iirah *iiie 
dodi " to come near me iilZ I am dead.'' 

^ ToTir ndnd i ciaie mads xg) an liiflt pTrnt?^ 
•^ Q.uite. I asa a ziDEdniLi meiLber of tb€ 
Cburcb of Enzlani Ijoi I dicii «5fih xo see jldt 
of her cto^ -" 

^Tben I vz^ str no more cm the snbiecL"" 
^Tbsvik TOIL Bm, of cjnTHP, I wish to be 
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decentlT buried-" 

** Adt London oeaoeteiT will do."^ 
" Would you prefer London to the coimtiy T 
To which inquiry the Boh^ni^in re^>onded 
eagerly, 

^Oh! I should prefer the oountiy; but it 
would cost 3'ou, my dear boy, sadi an inordinate 
lot of trouble and money to lay me amongst 
the vjoleto and primrose& Ton will have done 
nobly by me when you place me in something 
l>ctter than a pauper's grave, in a London grave- 
yard. Why not Highgate? Would it be too 
c*xi>en«ive T 

After a moment's silence, Albert replied with 
tender seriousness, 

** You shall have your wish, Otway, and be 
buried in the country. But say, would you 
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rather be buried in a churchyard, or under the 
chancel stones of a rural church. I know a 
church — ^Ewebridge in Boringdonshire — ^where I 
can, without much trouble or cost, place you 
either in the building itself, or in as lovely a 
churchyard as can be found in the whole 
county." 

" Describe them to me — the churchyard first, 
and then the church." 

Complying with the request, Albert, in brief, 
pictorial sentences, did equal justice to the exter- 
ior and interior of his old parish-church. He de- 
scribed the antique tower, the curiously delicate 
tracery of the church windows ; the two huge 
yews on either side of the opening of the long 
porch ; the elms and sloping turf of the precinct ; 
and the rivulet winding round the fence of the 
Lord's acre. Then he led his vividly interested 
listener into the sacred building, and bade hira 
admire the Norman arches and rood-loft, the 
harmonious proportions of the structure, the rich- 
ness of the roof, and the ingenious carving of the 
old benches. He set forth the costume and cha- 
racteristics of the habitual frequenters of the 
sacred building, and his own pleasant memories 
of the music of its organ and choir. 
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** Let me lie in the church," implored the Bo- 
hemian, when he had surveyed the interior of the 
temple. " I would rather moulder in the 
silent vault, than in the wet ground outside. 
Put me in the building, where prayers will be said 
over me every Sunday. But can you really 
manage it ?" 

'* The vault in which you shall be placed," an- 
swered Albert, revealing a scheme which had 
been taking shape in his brain during the lasl 
fourteei^ days, "is my own family fault. And, 
if you do not order otherwise, your coffin shall 
bear on its lid a plate declaring that it contains 
the body of Albert Guerdon, only son of John 
Guerdon, formerly of Earl's Court." 

The Bohemian smiled. 

" If you wish to preserve your identity in the 
grave," said Albert, who misconstrued the smile 
as an indication of Otway's reluctance to consent 
to the misdescription, " say so, and you shall be 
interred under your own name. Of course, you 
see how my plan would accomplish my purpose 
of persuading Lottie of my death." 

"Of course. And in me, my dear Wright, 
you have a willing accomplice. Make what use 
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you like of yours very sincerely, R. A. O.-^aJias 
Albert Guerdon." 

" When Albert Guerdon's death has been an- 
nounced in the London and Boringdonshire 
papers, and when Albert Guerdon has been ac- 
tually interred in the Guerdon vault of Ewebridge 
churchyard, Lottie will be satisfied that I am 
dead." 

" She won't question the fact." 

^* I will so. manage the matter that she shall 
not have a suspicion of the imposture." 

" You shall write a letter to Ladv Darlinor, 
ready for me to post to Arleigh, announcing in 
due course that I have died, and that on my 
death-bed I requested you, immediately on my 
decease, to announce the fact to her, and also to 
transmit my farewell letter to Miss Darling. 
These two letters I shall post at the proper 



time." 



*' Good." 

" You shall also, in the character of my exe- 
cutor, write a letter to Mr. Fairbank, the rector 
of Ewebridge, announcing my death, and request- 
ing him to inter me in the Guerdon vault. Of 
course you will state your intention to accom- 
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pany your friend's coffin to Boringdonshire, and 
witness its sepulture. One or two spaces for dates 
must be left vacant in these letters for me to fill 
in after your death, with an imitation of your 
hand-writing. It won't be difficult for me to do 
that. But it will be necessary for you to write 
the body of the letters to Lady Darling and Mr. 
Fairbank, for they know toy hand- writing, though 
they would not detect a word or two of it, when 
inserted with disguise in letters of your penman- 
ship." 

The Bohemian was delighted. 

He shook his head, laughed gleefully, and in 
the exuberance of his pleasure at the fraudulent 
arrangements for his own funeral, snapped the 
fingers of his right hand, so that they rattled like 
castinets. 

" But how am 1 to sign the letters ? — what 
name is your executor to bear ? I may not finish 
the letters with the name that I shall bear in the 
grave. The executor and letter-writer must be 
Mr. Wright r 

"No," promptly answered Albert, who had 
anticipated every difficulty ; "you must sign Regi- 
nald Albert Otway. When I have buried you 
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under ray own name, I mean to live out my life 
under your name." 

The Bohemian's face flushed suddenly with 
pride and joy at this announcement. 

"Please Fortune, then," he ejaculated vehe- 
mently, " the old name shall shine out again with 
honour. I love the old name well enough to hope 
that it may fare well in your keeping. Aha ! my 
father's ghost shall exult in the honour paid to 
his son's name.'' 

"The name shall not come to dishonour 
through me," Albert responded seriously. 

" I know it, my dear boy— I know it 1" the 
other replied, with extraordinary emotion. 

The two men held this conversation towards 
the close of the second week of November, in an 
evening, shortly after their dinner, whilst they 
were smoking cigarettes over their customary 
bottle of claret ; and, in order that they should 
lose no time in executing the preliminary steps 
for their joint enterprise, Albert went to his desk, 
opened it, and placed upon it a quire of black- 
edged note-paper, and a packet of envelopes with 
deep black borders. 

" Now, Guerdon," he *said to the Bohemian, 
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sit down at that desk, and write as I tell you to 
Lady Darling." 

When Mr. Otway, alias Guerdon, had seated 
himself at the desk, Albert said, 

" First put at the head of your sheet of paper, 
^85, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
London; " 

" Good ; I have done so." 

" Now put under London, * — Inst, 184-.' To 
complete the date I shall then have only to put 
in the numeral or numerals marking the day of 
the month." 

" I have done that. Go on.'' 

Whereupon Albert dictated to the scribe the 
following note : — 

^^ Mt dear Madam, 

" For the fulfilment of the last in- 
junctions of my dear friend, Albert Guerdon, it 
devolves on me to inform you that he died yes- 
terday, at the above address, of heart-disease, 
complicated with a serious dropsical malady. 
His illness occasioned him no extraordinary suf- 
fering, and his last moments were peaceful. He 
retained his mental clearness till within two hours 
of his death, and he expired without a struggle 
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in my arms. I have written, at his instructions, to 
Mr. Fairbank, the rector of Ewebridge, request- 
ing that he may be buried this day week in the 
church of that parish. 

" Poor Guerdon's last words were utterances 
of endearment and devotion, spoken in connection 
with your name and the name of Miss Darling. 
The enclosed note for Miss Darling was written 
by Albert a few days before his death, and I 
now perform a mournful duty in transmitting it 
to you. 

" I have, my dear madam, the honour to re- 
main, yours most sincerely, 

" Reginald Albert Otway. 

^^ Lady Darling, Arleigh Manor, 

Owleybury, Boringdonflhire." 

Having written this letter from dictation, the 
Bohemian read it to the dictator. 

" That will do," the dictator said, in approval 
of the composition. **Nqw direct an envelope 
for the letter." 

The scribe obeyed the order. 

Of course the envelope was left open, in order 
that Albert might insert the day of the month. 

"And now dip your pen again, and, having 
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headed another sheet of paper in the same way, 
write to Mr. Fairbank thus . — 

" Reverend and Dear Sir, 

" My dear friend and fellow-student 
at Bonn and Heidelberg, Albert Guerdon, died 
yesterday, of heart-disease and dropsy, at the 
above address, leaving me his executor, and 
under a promise to place his body in Ewebridge 
church, in the family vault of the Guerdons. 
May I beg of your kindness and courtesy to assist 
me in carrying out my friend's wishes respecting 
his interment, which I should wish to take place 
this day week, at any hour at mid-day that may 
be most convenient to yourself. Directions will 
be given to Mr. Coster, the undertaker, of High 
Street, Owleybury, to meet me at the railway- 
station of that town, with a hearse and one 
mourning-coach. 

" I have, sir, the honour to remain, 
" Yours most sincerely, 

" Reginald Albert Otway. 

" To the Rev. Arthur Fairbank, M. A., 
*' Rectory, Ewebridge, Boringdonshire." 

" Whew 1" exclaimed the Bohemian, when he 



s 
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had read out the epistle to his confederate. " That 
won't do !" 

" What won't do ?" 

*' Does not Mr. Fairbank know you ?" 

" Quite well." 

'' Then he will recognize you as Albert Guer- 
don." 

" He will do no such thing," Albert answered 
composedly. "Before he sees me, my appear- 
ance will have been so changed that even Lottie 
Darling would not know me. Deem me capable 
of a trivial indiscretion or oversight, but, in justice 
to me, my dear fellow, don't imagine that I shall 
blunder egregiously." 

" But he will know your voice ?" 

" Will he ? He will never think my voice the 
voice of Albert Guerdon, when I say to him, 
with an appropriately woeful look, * Our acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Fairbank, has been formed under pain- 
ful — ^very painful circumstances. Albert Guer- 
don was dearer to me than a brother. Poor fel- 
low, he will rest calmly in this picturesque 
church !'" 

Trifles did not astonish Mr. Otway, alias Guer- 
don, but he was astounded by Albert's sudden 
and perfect assumption of a voice that was firm, 

VOL. m. c 
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melodious, conciliatoryy and, at the same time, nt- 
terly unlike his ordinary tones of speech. 

*' Good heavens, Wright," the Bohemian ex- 
claimed, " you startled me out of my senses ; at 
least, almost into a heart-spasm." 

" Did I ? It is easy to surprise simple minds," 
Albert replied, with an exercise of ventriloquial 
power which caused his words to sound as though 
they were spoken by some one under the 
table. j 

'* What I" cried his companion. " You are a 
ventriloquist !" 

** It appears so," Albert answered, coolly smil- 
ing at his comrade's astonishment. After a brief 
pause, he explained — " Some years since, when 
I was in the society of a famous ventriloquist at 
Venice, I accidentally discovered my ventriloquial 
power, and faculty of imitating voices. I was 
induced to cultivate the endowments privately ; 
but, as I had no wish to incur enmity as a mimic, 
or exhibit a bodily eccentricity for money, I kept 
the powers secret from most of my acquaintances. 
Truth to tell, I am rather ashamed of being a 
ventriloquist ; and as for ray mimetic capabilities, 
I should disdain to play the part of social mounte- 
bank and buffoon." 
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" So no one in Boringdonshire is aware of your 
vocal abilities ?" 

" Not a soul. They are the only secret I had 
from Lottie Darling. I had a fear that I should 
sink in her esteem, — at least, that she would be 
pained with a fear for my dignity, — if she were 
to discover me to possess some of the lowest gifts 
of a low comedian. Fortunately I never sur- 
prised her as I have surprised you. If she were 
to appear in Ewebridge church, I should not 
be afraid to approach her and speak to her. 
Disguised as I shall be, and with my mastery of 
vocal artifices, I could address her without the 
slightest apprehension that she would recognize 
me. Now, direct an envelope for your letter to 
Mr. Fairbank." 

When Albert had placed the letters in the 
secret drawer of his writing-case, and care- 
fully locked that receptacle of important docu- 
ments, he inquired if his companion were in the 
humour to continue the exciting and proportion- 
ately exhausting conversation. 

The answer being in the affirmative, Albert 
put the invalid at full length on the sofa, and 
sitting at a distance from, and with his face to- 
wards him, re-opened the talk, 

c2 
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"It is quite understood between us? You 
consent to bear my name in life^ and you allow 
me to put it on your coffin ?" 

" I do." 

" Moreover, you give me your name, to use, 
abuse, and misuse, as it may seem best to me to 

do r 

" I do." 

" And I may take possession of it at once ?" 

" Certainly. But you can't securely assume it 
till you have left this house ?" 

" You are thinking of Mrs. Garrett, the servants 
of the house, and Dr. Becher." 

" Yes." 

" Before I am ten days older they shall all 
know me as Mr. Otway, and talk to me without 
the slightest suspicion of my identity with Mr. 
Wright. I have laid all my plans." 

" Let me hear them." 

" At the beginning of next week I shall leave 
you here alone for a week or ten days. On my 
return I shall be Mr. Otway, with an appearance 
suitable to the inheritor of your name. Before I 
leave you, I shall tell Mrs. Garrett that urgent 
business requires. me to proceed immediately to 
the south of Europe, and that probably I shall 
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not see London again for several years. Our 
landlady will at'the same time be told that your 
old friend, Mr. Otway, has been summoned from 
France to live with you in Manchester Street 
till your death, and that he has promised to 
accept our invitation within a week or ten days 
of ray departure. I shall give her a written 
document, authorizing her to give into Mr. 
Otway's hands my trunks, and whatever pro- 
perty I leave here on departing for Paris." 

" You will go to Paris ?" 

" As soon as I have transacted some needful 
business in London, I shall cross the channel 
and run to Paris, where I know a man who will 
do everything that can be accomplished by art to 
transfigure without disfiguring me. Monsieur 
Oudarde is a consummate practitioner of the 
arts of personal disguise." 

The Bohemian smiled as he observed, '' Per- 
haps he will so excel himself in your case, that I 
shan't know you when you return." 

" In spite of your admission into my confi- 
dence," Albert replied firmly, " you will see me 
so completely altered, that for a few moments 
you will suspect me to be another man." 

'* Anyhow I shall know you by your ej^es," 
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returned Mr. Otway, alias Guerdon. "As you 
are not to be disfigured, they will not be 
changed." 

"Don't be sure of that," was the answer. 
"Monsieur Oudarde is a worker of miracles. 
I do not know the limits of his power. It would 
not astonish me if he were to send me back to 
you with blue eyes." 

" Anyhow," returned the dying man, with a 
slight manifestation of anxiety, " I hope he will 
send you back to me at the end of a. week. It 
will be dreary work, dying here alone ; and I 
should like to have you with me at the last." 

" Don't be afraid. It may be that the pro- 
fessor won't detain me more than three or four 
days. Under any circumstances I pledge my 
word to return to you on the tenth day after my 
departure. During my absence you will have 
your books and drawing materials ; and you will 
have Mrs. Garrett and the servants of the house 
for company. Dr. Becher will see you every 
day, and every morning will bring you a letter 
from your friend Otway." 

" Yes, yes, but I am getting weaker ; and my 
time must be short." 

To allay the apprehension with which he was 
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obviously troubled, Albert told his confederate 
that, in case his malady indicated a very speedy 
termination to his suflferings, he could send an 
urgent summons to his absent friend Otway, who, 
on receiving the notice, would leave Monsieur 
Oudarde abruptly, and hasten to London, al- 
though the process of transformation should not 
be complete. 

Assenting reluctantly to a proposal which he 
could not honourably resist, the Bohemian gave 
his protector leave to go to Paris. Having done 
so, he urged him to start promptly, in order 
that the day of his return should arrive as soon 
as possible. 

" Have you much business to transact first in 
London ?" he inquired, with a querulousness that 
was discordant to his customary good-humour. 

" Not much." 

" Can't you defer it till your return ?" 

" No. While Mr. Albert Otway has the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Albert Guerdon, he must execute 
whatever aflfairs it is requisite for him to accom- 
plish before throwing aside for ever his old name 
and character, and starting fresh in life with his 
new appellation and appearance. To-morrow he 
will go into the City as Mr. Albert Guerdon, and 
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instruct a broker to sell out instantly Mr. Albert 
Guerdon's stock in the Consols. That done, he 
will make another visit to the City, and instruct 
a broker, who has never seen him before, to buy 
stock in certain foreign securities for Mr. Regi- 
nald Albert Otway, so that on his return from 
Paris, Mr. Otway may neither find difficulty, nor 
run risks, in obtaining the income on which he 
will make his way amongst the members of the 
Chancery Bar. This business will require two or 
three days for its accomplishment. As soon as it 
is transacted, I shall be off to Paris." 

" Your plans are perfect in every detail." 
" I should be a fool to act, if they were not." 
The irritability and discontent, exhibited by 
the invalid during the latest stage of the fore- 
going conversation, were at the same time the 
symptoms and aggravating incidents of physical 
disturbance, that resulted speedily in a paroxysm 
of his acutest malady. Having assumed a sitting 
posture, he talked rapidly and petulantly for a 
couple of minutes ; and then, complaining sud- 
denly of faintness, he turned deadly white, and fell 
back on the sofa. In another minute he cried 
and groaned under the rending torture of heart- 
spasms, as on the night of his seizure in Port- 
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man Square. Albert was alarmed, but appre- 
hensioQ did not deprive him of self-possession. A 
messenger was sent off instantly to Dr. Becher, 
who, being at his residence on the arrival of the 
summons, returned with the servant to Manches- 
ter Street, and was by the patient's side before 
the attack was renewed. 

A timely exhibition of a stimulant and anodyne 
removed all cause for immediate alarm ; and 
after the lapse of an hour the sick man was in 
bed and asleep. 

When he had dismissed Dr. Becher, with 
thanks for his promjJt services, Albert retired 
to rest with a lively sense of the need for 
promptness of action. At any day or hour his 
confederate might be taken from him. Under 
any circumstances, the Bohemian would not 
survive many weeks. Since it was desirable 
that he should appear under an assumed name 
and character at the funeral in Ewebridge church, 
Albert saw that he should not lose any time in . 
re-investing his property, and destroying the 
physical evidences of his identity with John 
Guerdon's son. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

WHEREIN ALBERT CHANGES COLOUR. 

ON the morning of the fifth day after the 
incidents narrated in the last chapter, 
Albert might have been seen leaving the Hotel 
Voltaire, which stands at the corner of a narrow 
and quiet thoroughfare within three hundred 
yards of the Place de la Madeleine, Paris. On 
turning into the street, which the hotel faces, he 
might have been observed to direct his steps to 
the Palais Royal, and enter the establishment of 
Monsieur Oudarde, the once fashionable hair- 
dresser and dealer in perfumery, who was re- 
cently shot, after a hasty trial by court-martial, 
for his participation in the exploits of the Com- 
munists. 

In equally pleasant and flattering recognition 
of his professional ability, the Parisiaji journal- 
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ists, who described the dignity of his last mo- 
ments in piquant paragraphs, were pleased to 
remark that, though he had entered his sixty- 
fifth year at the time of his execution, he had 
the appearance of a gracious gentleman in the 
prime of early manhood. He had, they assured 
their readers, neither a wrinkle on his brow, nor 
a grey hair on his head. 

Five-and-twenty years since, Monsieur Oudarde 
was at the height of his commercial success and 
artistic renown. He had competitors in his 
beautifying industry, who had a larger number 
of patronesses in .the highest ranks of fashion, 
but no operator on hair and the human com- 
plexion in any quarter of the French capital 
could boast of a stronger connection amongst the 
maturer fops and dandies who, having danced in 
loyal attendance on Louis Philippe, accepted 
Louis Napoleon and the coup detat with philo- 
sophic acquiescence in the course of events. On 
his rather ignominious retirement from Kensing- 
ton Gore, Count D'Orsay had no sooner settled 
in Paris than he called Monsieur Oudarde to his 
closet and secret counsels; and the artist, on 
whose skill the fading beau reposed in his de- 
clining years, enjoyed the confidence of scores of 
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aging gentlemen, whose wealth and rank caused 
the supreme hair-dresser to assume a tone of 
sympathetic patronage to the impoverished 
Count. The time had not yet come when the 
artist received a fee of ten thousand francs for 
enamelling Charles of Brunswick's royal vis- 
age, and otherwise garnishing his ducal pre- 
sence for the state ball at the Tuileries, which 
the whilom ruler of Brunswick opened with 
Eugenie the Fair, in the first year of her married 
life. But already Monsieur Oudarde could name 
the Duke Charles amongst his clients, and was 
continually sending off toupSes^ and spring stays, 
and bottles of hair-dye, to the big ugly mansion 
(Brunswick House, New Road, London) which 
his Royal Highness occupied till the day that 
saw him leave England, and cross the channel in 
a balloon. 

Having entered Monsieur Oudarde's superb and 
curiously-furnished shop on the ground-floor, 
Albert raised his hat courteously to an elegantly 
attired young lady, who was diverting herself 
with one of Balzac's fictions, whilst she sat in 
attendance on the artist's interests behind a 
case of ingenious contrivances for the conceal- 
ment of baldness. In the rear of the lady's 
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chair stood a buhl cabinet, containing a display 
of sumptuously-fitted dressing-boxes. 

In addressing this damsel of a piquant counte- 
nance and graceful toilet, Albert imparted to his 
French a slight German accent, that did not dis- 
pose his fair hearer to regard him with especial 
favour. But the lady was never deficient in 
courtesy to her employer's visitors. She smiled 
with ravishing sweetness and simplicity, when, 
in answer to the stranger s inquiry, she admitted 
that Monsieur Oudarde was at that moment in 
his studio, and accessible to clients. She smiled 
no less charmingly when she took Albert's card, 
and sent it upstairs to Monsieur Oudarde by a 
saucy page, in silver and blue livery, who 
appeared promptly in answer to the summons of 
a tinkling hand-bell. The name on the card 
was Herr Heintsmann ; and the corner of the 
pasteboard contained an address which declared 
that the visitor's proper city was Berlin. It was 

» 

Albert's purpose to pass himself off to Monsieur 
Oudarde as a Prussian. 

As the artist fortunately was not engaged at 
the moment with any of his aristocratic clients, 
Albert was admitted at once to his chamber of 
audience and deceptive industry. 
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Small in the waist, broad in his shoulders, 
padded in his chest, aquiline in his white nose, 
piercing in his dark eyes, dazzlingly white in his 
teeth, and lustrously black in his flowing tresses 
and drooping moustaches. Monsieur Oudarde was 
a typical and picturesque Frenchman. His 
morning costume would have beseemed a youth- 
ful millionaire of ducal blood and title. His 
studio — furnished with stands of books, antique 
pictures on the walls, and unfinished pictures 
resting on easels — might have been mistaken for 
the working-room of a fashionable painter. It 
did not escape Albert that the appointments of 
Monsieur Oudarde's chamber comprised several 
instruments of music, and racks for the orderly 
preservation of musical publications. Nor did it 
escape him that, on rising and bowing to his 
visitor with an air of almost princely condescen- 
sion, the Professor displayed on his right hand a 
single diamond ring that was worth several 
thousand francs. 

Having taken the chair, which a theatrical 
movement of Monsieur Oudarde's jewelled hand 
had declared at his service, Albert went straight 
to the object of his call. Circumstances had 
rendered it desirable that his appearance should 
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be changed, so that his ordinary acquaintance 
could not recognize him ; and, having heard of 
the professor's skill in the arts of personal dis- 
guise, he had resolved to consult him, and indeed 
put himself with unreserved confidence into his 
transfiguring hands. This was the statement 
which Albert made to Monsieur Oudarde in 
French, qualified with a German accent. 

Far too polite and prudent a gentleman to 
exhibit any curiosity as to his visitor's motives 
for concealment, or even to show any surprise at 
so comely a gentleman's desire to part company 
with his good looks. Monsieur Oudarde took the 
announcement as a mere matter of course and 
daily experience. To prevent misunderstanding, 
however, and to secure a proper remuneration 
for his services, the Professor frankly stated that 
his fees were considerable. Of course, Herr 
Heintsmann was prepared for the announcement. 
Though by no means a rich man, he would glad- 
ly remunerate Monsieur Oudarde's services with 
proper liberality. The professor intimated that 
his fee for transfiguring his client and teaching 
him how to maintain the disguise, would be four 
thousand francs. Neither protesting against the 
largeness of the demand, nor exhibiting any 
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astonishment at it, Herr Heintemann merely 
inquired whether the operator would like to be 
paid in advance. The suggestion won the artist's 
approval and perfect confidence in his client's 
solvency. Of course he declined to profit 
by the offer. Shrugging his shoulders, and 
laughing with a pleasant affectation of freedom 
from sordid acquisitiveness, he declined to listen 
even for a moment to the proposal of prepay- 
ment, though he would certainly have required 
such payment, had not the offer been made so 
readily. It was ridiculous! — the bare thought 
of such an arrangement was absurd and unen- 
durable 1 Monsieur Oudarde would do his 
work, and then take his honorium in its totality. 
" Good !" replied Herr Heintsmann ; *' that is 
settled. And now, my dear sir, let me entreat 
you to be as expeditious as possible. It is of 
importance that my stay in Paris should not 
exceed a few days. Transfigure me, and let me 
quit your charming capital in the course of this 
week." 

"I will be prompt," returned the professor, 
rising from his lounge-chair as he spoke. " But 
first, I must study your face, and think. Sit 
where you are. The light is full upon you. It 
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is impossible that you should be better placed 
for my observations. For me — I will pace my 
cabinet and regard you, whilst I think. Don't 
talk again till I speak to you." 

Having paced the length of his chamber eight 
or ten times, alternately studying his own boots 
and his visitor's countenance, Monsieur Oudarde 
suddenly drew up in front of Albert, and, folding 
his arms over his padded breast, in the style of 
the great Napoleon, gazed at him intently for 
two full minutes. 

Then the famous transfigurator unfolded his 
arms, and tossing his hands lightly upwards, 
exclaimed, '* Ah I by my faith, I think I have it ! 
Nothing could be better. It shall be so." 

Dropping into a chair opposite Albert's seat, 
and near a table furnished with crayons and 
paper for sketching, Monsieur Oudarde began to 
work away at a piece of paper, using his hands 
and eyes as though he were taking his visitor's 
portrait. Having thus handled his crayons for a 
minute or two, the artist began to chat to his 
companion whilst continuing his labour. 

"Let me see, Herr Heintsmann; you are 
greatly handsome and distinguished in your air. 
Have you made up your mind to a great 

VOL. m. D 
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al distress which poets call despair. Neuralgia 
is worse than grief. The sharpest diseases of 
the mind yield to their proper remedies — gaiety, 
wine, the dance, music, cookery, the distractions 
of society. At the worst they are mitigated by 
such means. But there are tortures of the body 
for which nature has provided no anodyne. What 
say you, Herr Heintsmann ?" 

"I am sorry to hear it, and hope that I 
may never learn the truth of your words by 
experience. For the present I am inclined to 
think you underrate the vehemence and obstinacy 
of mental torture." 

" Aha, you say that in the way of your nation. 
To exaggerate the griefs of the soul is the. 
fashion of you English." 

A look of surprise and annoyance came to 
Albert's countenance as he saw that his thin 
disguise had been penetrated by the consummate 
practitioner of concealments. 

" Capital I Tis well — exactly what my desire 
was I I wanted for one minute in your face the 
look of surprise. And I get it by calling you an 
Englishman! Ha, ha! — ^pardon the artifice, in 
consideration of its object. And it would not 
have occurred to me to make the egregious 

d2 
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impotation if joa had not worn clothes of English 
fashion and manufacture. Doubtless^ Herr Heints- 
mann has been visiting England.** 

" Precisely so ; I came to Paris via London," 
returned Albert, rendered uneasy by the shrewd- 
ness and detective sagacity of Monsieur Oudarde, 
whose way of accounting for his allusion to the 
English, and whose affectation of belief in his 
client's German nationality, were quite powerless 
to impose on his startled and henceforth suspi- 
cious visitor. 

Throughout this by no means fully reported 
conversation, Monsieur Oudarde had worked 
away with his chalk-pencils with marvellous dex- 
terity and quickness of execution, so that his per- 
formance received its final touch within a minute 
of Albert's admission that he had come to France 
from London. 

" There, behold it ! what say you ?" asked the 
artist, rising and throwing his sketch across the 
table to Albert, who had no sooner glanced at 
the drawing, than he gave utterance to an ex* 
clamation of astonishment. 

" Why, I thought you were making a study of 
my face, Monsieur Oudarde." 

" And you were right, Herr Heintsmann/' 
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** But this is no likeness of me," 

" It shall be a very good portrait of you, before 
you are five days older, provided you do not 
think it loo hideous. If you wish, I can make 
another transfiguration of you ; but though I could 
give you a choice of half-a-dozen less unsightly 
disguises, I could not give you one at the same 
time so complete and so little disfiguring." 

*' It is capital, and by no means unsightly," re- 
joined Albert. " I almost think I prefer myself 
in this style to myself as nature made me." 

" Pardon me, sir. You are not now as nature 
made you. Every civilized human creature's ap- 
pearance is as much the product of art as of 
nature. The contour of your beard and mous- 
tache, the subtle intelligence of your eyes, the 
flowing outline of your coiflFure, every detail of 
the costume that covers you completely, are the 
productions of art. Pah ! artificial contrivances I 
How foolish are the people who profess to deride 
them, when they have daily recourses to them, 
and are in fact made up of them ! The girlish 
belle is no less the product of art than the aging 
duchess whom I provide with youthful colour 
and tresses. She may not need the lily white- 
ness of powder of pearls, or the roseate tints of 
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manufactured dyes, or locks taken from the 
heads of peasants ; but what would she be with- 
out the dress, and ornaments, and style of coif- 
fure, and modish grace of movement, and piquant 
ways of laughing and speaking, with which art 
and education — ay, education, that most compre- 
hensive field of artificial arrangements— have pro- 
vided her. My dear sir, disdain the silly jargon 
which stigmatizes as unnatural the contrivances 
which, because they are the results of art, should 
rather be admired as the most delicate fruits and 
finest triumphs of nature. Away with it 1 But I 
shall satisfy you, if I make you the fulfilment of 
my picture." 

" Quite," returned Albert, when he had laugh- 
ed heartily at Monsieur Oudarde's enthusiastic 
vindication of art as the highest form of nature. 
Still regarding the picture, he said, "So I am 
to have a closely-cut coiffure of warm auburn 
hair." 

" Surely." 

" And be bald— slightly bald ?" 

" Yes, only slightly." 

" The loss of my beard, whiskers, and mous- 
taches will change me greatly." 

" Very greatly. The removal of the hah* from 
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your cheeks, lips, chin, will do more to render 
you unrecognizable to your old acquaintances, 
than the imposition of the same amount of hair 
would effect for the same end, if you were now a 
smooth-cheeked and hairless-faced man/' 

" Of that I am confident. But what will you 
do to give me the straight eye-brows of your 
sketch ?" 

^^ Just this. I shall, with a delicate little knife, 
make two incisions through the superciliary 
muscles of each eye. The operation will cause 
you a trivial pain for a minute, and some local 
uneasiness for a few days ; but the result will be 
that your curved brows will immediately fall, and 
become two shelving and slightly corrugated 
lines. It is the most elegant and subtle of all 
disguises — it is the superciliary transformation. It 
originated with me ; and no surgeon in all 
Europe can perform it so delicately and securely 
as I can." 

*' How long will the cuts take to heal ?" 

" A few days." 

" They will occasion scars ?" 

" The hair will cover them. And should you, 
at some future time, wish to resume your present 
aspect, I can — by a rather more painful an4 
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tedious process — cause the muscles to contract, 
and very nearly recover their present curves." 

" I will remember that." 

" Do. Bear it in mind. As for your complex- 
ion, Herr Heintsmann, instead of its present too 
pale and bloodless colour, I will give your visage 
and neck one uniform, dusky tint which, though 
it would ill-become a woman, accords with the 
masculine style. It will not be beautiful ; there- 
fore no one will suspect its falseness ; for reason- 
ing from insufficient facts, simple folk suppose that 
no one modifies his natural colour, except 'with 
a view to make it accord more exactly with con- 
ventional notions of the beautiful. You shall 
have the complexion of a man whose naturally 
sanguine skin has been embrowned by alternate 
exposure to fierce suns and frigid winds. No 
one shall for an instant suspect its spuriousness. 
Trust to me." 

" I have perfect confidence in you. When will 
you begin your operations ?" 

*'This afternoon, if you like. Let me see, 
where are you staying?" 

" At the H6tel Voltaire." 

" For my purpose, you could not be at a better 
place. The landlord knows me well. Indeed he 
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is my friend — and near cousin. I often send my 
clients to reside with him, whilst they are under 
my hands. A few words from me to him, and 
your marvellous change in appearance shall 
cause no observations in the hotel. Thus you 
will be spared embarrassment. Of course, you 
have a private sitting-room ? " 

** I will engage one on my return." 
" Do so ; and I will call on you at two o'clock. 
I shall not be later ; for I shall require a good 
light for my first processes. It will be neces- 
sary for you to be a prisoner to your rooms 
whilst you are under treatment. And now, my 
dear sir, good morning, for the present. I will 
be with you at two o'clock." 

Two full hours of the afternoon did Monsieur 
Oudarde devote'to his client. Great artist though 
he was, he did not disdain to perform with his 
own hands necessary services which a mere 
menial would have rendered more appropriately 
though not more skilfully. With scissors he clip- 
ped off Albert's luxuriant whiskers, beard, and 
moustaches ; and then, with all the lowliness and 
dexterity of a common barber, he applied the 
razor to the parts which he had deprived of their 
hairy covering. With scissors, also, he reduced 
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Herr Heintsmann's abundant tresses till they 
were no longer than the hair of the coiffure now 
in vogue with modish gentlemen. Into the 
crown, and foreward part of the top of his 
client's head, he rubbed a delicate depilatory, 
which would kill in a few hours the weaker 
of the hairs, and produce the desired appearance 
of incipient baldness. He then washed the head 
and superciliary hair with a bleaching lotion, 
which would prepare the hair for the reception 
of the appointed dyes. His next work was to 
make the incisions in the superciliary muscles, 
and apply a tight- bandage, that passed over the 
severed muscles and round the head. His final 
labour was to rub into the skin of Herr Heints- 
mann's face, forehead, neck, and adjacent parts, a 
slowly staining tincture which, after several ap- 
plications, would impart to them a brownish-pink, 
a dusky, sanguine tint. 

For five whole days Herr Heintsmann remained 
a prisoner in his rooms, receiving two visits per 
day from his zealous transfigurator, who worked 
to such good effect that, on the conclusion of the 
treatment, Albert assented to Monsieur Oudarde's 
assertion that the change was complete for every 
conceivable purpose of human disguise. 
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In truth„the transformation was marvellous. And 
though it had deprived the young man of some 
of the most distinctive attractions of his previous 
appearance, it had not rendered him otherwise 
than a singularly well-looking personage. The 
thin and closely cut hair of his head was a bright 
auburn. The hair of his straight, shelving brows 
was a reddish-brown colour. The change in the 
hue of his skin was a decided improvement to 
his personal aspect. The same may be said of the 
effect produced by the removal of his silky beard, 
whiskers, and moustaches. His recent sorrow 
had done something for the extraordinary alter- 
ation of his countenance. It is a pure poetic 
fiction that grief has made black hair white in a 
single night. The recorded instances of such a 
change rest in no historical evidence. Had they 
been true, they would have been more numerous. 
Had they been real, similar cases would be com- 
mon in this sad epoch of the human story, when 
life is more doleful and agonizing than ever it 
was. But though it does not in a few hours 
blanch the tresses of its victims, sharp misery has, 
under nearly every one's observation, given new 
character and expressions to the faces of the 
wretched. It accelerates the slow work of time, 
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and, by quickening the natural processes of physi- 
cal change, gives in a few months to the counten- 
ance indelible lines and permanent furrows, 
which, but for the ploughing of grief, would not 
have shown themselves in thrice as many years. 

It was so with Albert. Mental distress had 
caused a rapid disappearance of the fulness 
which, in his griefless days, had distinguished the 
superior curves of his otherwise delicately model- 
led cheeks. Distress had also given an appearance 
of greater length to his face, and set on either 
side of his visage a long, deep line, extending 
from a point slightly below the interior side of 
each eye almost to the lower jaw. But for bit- 
ing misery, those two lines would not have been 
apparent till Albert's middle age, and would not 
have been strikingly characteristic before the last 
years of his life's middle term. Sorrow, however, 
had put into his young face these furrows which, 
on the removal of his moustache and beard, im- 
parted to his countenance a look of thoughtful 
6elf-knowledge and pensive resoluteness, singular 
in one who was still in years almost a lad. 

If his altered countenance repelled the be- 
holder in any degree, the fault was due to a 
certain indescribable academic severity — an air 
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of ecclesiastical sternness and rigqur — that per- 
vaded the face at moments when it was not 
brightened by the old smile which sorrow, with- 
out rendering it less sweet, had qualified with 
sadness. Anyhow, Monsieur Oudarde had per- 
formed' his task triumphantly. The disguise was 
complete, and for every grace or charm which 
had been obliterated by the operator, some other 
equally attractive characteristic had been substi- 
tuted. 

On the occasion of Monsieur Oudarde's last 
visit to his client at the Hotel Voltaire, Albert 
paid the professor his fee gratefully, and received 
from him several prescriptions and minute orders 
for the preservation of his false appearance. 

At an early hour of the following day Herr 
Heintsmann started for England. Faithful to his 
promise, he lost no time in returning to his friend, 
in Manchester Street, Manchester Square, from 
whom he had received three letters, and to whom 
he had written four cautiously-worded epistles, 
during his residence in Paris. 

Albert had hoped to reach London during the 
night after his departure from the French capital, 
but mischances retarded his progress, and he did 
not arrive at Mrs. Garrett's lodging-house before 
the middle of the next day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AT THE BRINE OF THE GRAVE: 

JN his intercourse with Monsieur Oudarde, 
Albert had used the voice in which it was 
his intention to address Mrs. Garrett and Dr. 
Becher on his return to Manchester Street. 
During his homeward journey he exercised the 
same artifice towards fellow-travellers, with whom 
he conversed freely in the train from Paris 
to Calais, on the boat from Calais to Dover, and 
.in the railway-carriage that conveyed him from 
the English seaport to London. The practice 
having rendered him no less confident in his 
vocal than his bodily disguise, he encountered 
Mrs. Garrett's sharp eyes and sound ears without 
a fear that they would detect his identity with 
Mr. Albert Wright. 

The disguise, which Mrs. Garrett could not 
penetrate, astonished the Bohemian, who, on 
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joining hands again with his friend, could not 
refrain from exclamations of surprise at the com- 
pleteness of the transformation. 

As for the Bohemian's bodily condition, it had 
progressed rapidly towards death during Albert's 
absence. There had been no recurrence of the 
spasms of the heart since Albert's departure 
for France, but the other malady, which had for 
months been steadily consuming the invalid's 
vital forces, was already in its last stage. He 
was already sinking, though it was still possible 
that he would linger several days. Dr. Becher 
paid his patient a visit shortly after Albert's 
arrival in Manchester Street, and the physician 
(who was no less completely misled than Mrs. 
Garrett by Albert's transfiguration) told Mr. Ot- 
way frankly that Mr. Guerdon could not possibly 
survive another week. 

The end came at an earlier date than the doc- 
tor's words indicated. When Albert, on the 
first morning after his return from France, en- 
tered his guest's bedroom at an early hour, he 
found him lying peacefully in the arms of death. 
The event occasioned no astonishment to Dr. 
Becher, who, on inspecting the lifeless form, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the immediate cause of 
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death was a spasm of the heart, which had in* 
stantaneously ended the dead man's sufferings. 

Mr. Otway lost no time in giving orders and 
taking steps for his friend's interment in Ewe- 
bridge church. 

» He sent for an undertaker, of whose pro- 
ficiency in embalming he had learnt before 
his visit to Paris; and he directed the pro- 
fessor of an art almost extinct in this country to 
exercise it on the dead man, before placing him 
in a leaden coffin. It had occurred to Albert 
that a time might come when he would wish to 
undo his deceptions, and demonstrate that the 
person buried under the name of Albert Guer- 
don, in Ewebridge church, had not been the 
son of John Guerdon. He had therefore re- 
course to costly measures for preserving the 
lineaments and colour of his luckless acquaint- 
ance. 

Having given adequate instructions to the un- 
dertaker, Mr. Otway filled in the two letters, 
already prepared for transmission to Lady Dar- 
ling and Mr. Fairbank, and posted them. The 
London undertaker had been ordered to com- 
municate with his brother in a ghastly vocation, 
Mr. Coster, of the High Street, Owleybury, and 
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request him to attend, by a stated time, with a 
hearse and mourning coach, at the Owleybury 
railway-station. From the registrar of deaths for 
the London district, which comprises Manchester 
Street, the embalmer procured the requisite 
copy of the certificate of Mr. Guerdon's death, 
in which Dr. Becher had stated precisely the 
causes of the death. The statement of the dead 
man's name and age excepted, the certificate 
contained no falsehood, and though deceptive, 
the statement of name can scarcely be said to 
have been false. The law of England allows 
people to change their names at their plea- 
sure. Under ordinary circumstances, it is unwise, 
but it is not illegal, for them to do so without 
givipg publicity to their action, and placing it 
on permanent record. It is .allowable for Mr. 
Jones to call himself Mr. Robinson, at any hour, 
in any place, and under any conditions of secrecy ; 
and, having become Mr. Robinson, he is, to the 
law, Mr. Robinson as much as ever he was Mr. 
Jones. In his life Albert Otway had. exchanged 
names with Albert Guerdon, and in his death he 
was Mr. Guerdon, whilst his surviving friend was 
no less legally Mr. Otway. The mutual exchange 
of names had been made fairly and deliberately 
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between the two parties. The transaction itself 
involved no positive falsehood, though it had de- 
ception and imposture for its object. It aimed 
at the achievement of untruth, but it was not 
itself a lie. The plate of the Bohemian's coffin 
stated truly what his name was at the time of 
his decease. 

In the envelope of the letter which he posted 
to Lady Darling, Albert put a note, written in 
his old handwriting, signed with his old name, 
sealed with a seal which Lottie had given him in 
their happiest days, and directed * For Lottie.' 
The brief epistle was of these words : — 

*' Dear Lottie, — When you receive this paper, 
I shall have been kissed by the grand comforter 
of all sorrowing mankind. My body will be 
in the arms of merciful death. Dearest, mv 
last thoughts will be of you, my last prayers 
for you. Yes, darling, when your dim eyes 
read these lines, I shall be in another world. 
And you also will be in another world. For this 
world will to you be another when I shall have 
left it. Do, I entreat you, think thus of the ex- 
istence in which I shall soon cease to have a part. 
It will be a new world to you ; live in it bravely, 
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righteously, usefully — ay, and happily. Do not 
sorrow for me till death. I do not beg of you to 
forget me. Think of me tenderly ; mourn for 
me as a lost husband ; but when time shall have 
taken the bitterness from your recollections, live 
out your allotted time on this earth, which will 
be another earth to you, with more of regard for 
the living than of fondness for the dead. This is 
my last petition. Your compliance with it is the 
one tribute that I implore you to render to the 
memory of your own Albert. Heaven's grace be 
with you I — Albert Guerdon." 

Within forty-eight hours of the Bohemian's 
death, Mr. Otway was satisfied all his plans for 
the funeral would be accomplished to his wishes. 
He nad received from Lady Darling a few ten- 
derly worded lines in acknowledgment of his 
letter to her. Mr. Fairbank had written to as- 
sure him every requisite preparation should be 
made in Ewebridge church at a stated time. 
Mr. Coster had engaged to meet the executor 
at the appointed hour, with a hearse and a 
mourning coach, at the Owleybury railway- 
station. 

During the interval between the death and the 
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funeral, Mr. Otway engaged a new lodging — the 
drawing-room floor of a large mansion in Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury — to which he designed to 
move his luggage and chattels from Manchester 
Street, on his return to town from the Boring- 
donshire church. 

The plans for the interment having been laid 
discreetly, everything respecting it went to 
Albert's desire. He alone attended the coffin 
from London to Owleybury, where he was duly 
met by Mr. Coster and the gloomy carriages. 
Though he had neither desired nor expected such 
a demonstration of respect to his memory, he was 
not greatly surprised to see, in the rear of the 
hearse and mourning-coach, a train of some 
dozen empty carriages, which some of his former 
acquaintance in Boringdonshire had sent with 
their servants, to express to the spectators of the 
funeral their sense of his worth, and their 
regret for his misfortunes. Social sentiment 
had so far softened towards John Guerdon, 
that several of, the kindlier folk of the Great 
Yard and the Owleybury district, without re- 
versing their first reasonable and honest judg- 
ment of his conduct, could review the circum- 
stances of his downfall with charitable regard to 
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his partner's evil influence over him. Old friends 
were beginning to say that, rogue and forger 
though he was at last, he would have died an 
honest fool had it not been for Gimlett Scrive- 
ner. As for John Guerdon's son, the announce- 
ment of his death in the London papers had re- 
lieved him of all the resentments brought upon 
him by his father's iniquities. When sympathy, 
it was thought, could no longer comfort, and 
suspicion , could never again torture him, the 
people of his old neighbourhood saw clearly, for 
the first time, that, of all the persons injured by 
the failure and misdeeds of Guerdon and Scriv- 
ener, he was the victim who had especially de- 
served pity and generous consideration. It was, 
therefore, not wonderful that twelve gentle- 
men of the district found it agreeable to their 
feelings to send their coaches and cattle to his 
grave's side. 

The coffin was soon lifted from the railway-van 
to the hearse ; and in less than ten minutes after 
the arrival of the train at Owleybury, Albert was , 
in the mourning-coach on the road to Ewebridge 
church, with the line of showy equipages in his 
rear. Sir James Darling's empty chariot was not one 
of the procession, but as the mourning-coach rolled 
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slowly over the old stone bridge already men- 
tioned in this history, Mr. Otway saw the Judge's 
carriage-of-state drawn up in the open space be- 
fore the churchyard. The Judge's servants 
were in black. Beholding these signs of the 
woe occasioned at Arleigh Manor by his death, 
Albert conceived it possible that some of the Ar- 
leigh family were already in the church. His 
heart beat, and it well might, as he wondered 
whether Lottie herself, robed in black, and sit- 
ting in tearful agony, at a distant corner of the 
church, would witness the deceptive ceremony 
that in five more minutes would be taking place 
at the yawning mouth of the Guerdon vault. 

The position which Albert thus imagined actu- 
ally occurred. 

When she had read and re-read many times 
Albert's farewell note, with plenteous weeping, 
and strong convulsions of grief, Lottie, turning to 
the pale, woe-stricken mother by her side, said, 
" Oh, mother, he was our own — ^yours and mine. 
Now he is quite taken from us," 

** He is no less ours now that he is in heaven,'' 
returned the sobbing lady, ** He was so good — 
«o very good f 

Growing calmer in her grief, as her mother's 
t^^ars fell faster, liOttie, glancing first at the band 
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on which she still wore her ' engagement ring/ 
and then looking at her other white hand, ob- 
served, " He did not live to ring the other hand ; 
but I became his wife in heart when I promised 
to be his wife, for better or for worse. Mamma, 
he was ray husband, and I will mourn for him as 
for a husband. Do not forbid me, mother." 

Forbid her I How could Mary Darling, with 
her loving nature, check the sacred impulses of 
her child's affection for the man whom she had 
surrendered wholly out of filial duty, and sis- 
terly devotion, and meek compliance with his 
will? 

" Lottie, I too will be his mourner. He was 
my son in heart, and I will grieve for him as for 
a son." 

Lottie and her mother put on their robes of 
dismal dark crape ; and in her pathetic purpose 
to declare her heart widowed by Albert's death, 
Lottie would fain have covered her rich brown 
hair with light folds of muslin, which should 
signify to beholders that her husband had left 
her recently in her weakness and loneliness ; but 
from taking this step, which was more likely to 
provoke censure than sympathy, she was dis- 
suaded by her father, who on all other points 
consented to her mournful humour. 
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Partly out of genuine sympathy for sorrow 
which touched him deeply, and partly out of a 
feeling that bis child's sorrow would more quicklj 
consume itself if it encountered no opposition, 
Sir James Darling wished Lottie to ' take her 
own way.' To gratify her, he assumed the garb 
of mourning, and put the servants of his house 
into black. And when Lottie expressed a desire 
to be present in Ewebridge church at the time 
of her lover's sepolture. Sir James encouraged 
her to witness the funeral. The Judge was 
all the more willing to concur in these demon- 
strations of regard for the dead, because the 
gossips of Owleybury and Hammerhampton 
assured him that they would be commended for 
generosity and good taste throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, which was now smitten with com- 
punction for having, by coldness and lack of 
sympathy, if not by active show of contempt, 
visited the sins of John Guerdon, the father, 
upon Albert Guerdon, the son. 

. duty permitted him to do so, 

^bave attended the two ladies to 

being required on 

( distant courts, Lady 

i"i church by them- 
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On reaching the spot at the western end of 
the Guerdon vault where he had stood a few 
months earlier as the single mourner at his 
father's obsequies, Albert found himself in the 
middle of a gathering of some three hundred 
persons who had been drawn to the scene by 
regret for his misfortunes as much as by idle 
curiosity. The same priest who had officiated 
at the former funeral read the office for the 
dead over the coffin, which was now lowered 
to its resting-place by the same hands that 
had consigned John Guerdon's chest to the dark 
cavern. Notwithstanding his strenuous efforts to 
maintain an aspect of stoical composure, the 
mourner's agitation was apparent to all who 
regarded for a moment the writhing lips and 
trembling figure of the tall, slight, fair-haired 
man. His distress was favourable to his purpose, 
for it certainly rendered his countenance more 
than ever unlike the face which his former self 
had exhibited to those of the spectators who had 
known him in his happy days. It was not won- 
derful that his self-command failed him at this 
searching ordeal ; for whilst he played the part 
of an almost sacrilegious impostor under the gaze 

cores of his former acquaintance, his nerve and 
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pulse assured him that Lottie was one of the 
witnesses of his irreverent masquerade. 

When Mr. Fairbank had uttered the final 
words of the funereal office, Mr. Otway moved 
nearer to the edge of the open vault, and looked 
down with sorrowful eyes upon the coffin, whose 
plate bore Albert Guerdon's name. Having re- 
garded the deceptive inscription for a minute, he 
was turning away with the intention of withdraw- 
ing from the congregation, when he confronted 
Lady Darling and Lottie, as they approached the 
tomb, by a way that the respectful sympathy of 
the by-standers had made for them. Instead of 
pushing past the ladies, who were thickly veiled 
and bowed slightly on finding themselves before 
him, he backed a few paces, so as to facilitate 
their access to the vault. He paused till he had 
seen Lottie and her mother each drop a wreath 
of flowers on the coffin ; and then, after exchang- 
ing a few hurried sentences of mournful courtesy 
with Mr. Fairbank, he escaped from the throng 
and the church, hoping that he should get away 
from Ewebridge without again encountering the 
two women. 

But in this hope he was disappointed. He 
had reached the boundary of the sacred precinct^ 
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and bis mourning coach, which had drawn up at 
the churchyard gate, was already being opened 
to receive him, when he saw Lady Darling and 
Lottie passing him on the way to their chariot. 
They also saw him through their veils of dismal 
crape, and it being obvious, from Lady Darling's 
movement towards him, that she wished to speak 
to him, courtesy constrained him to approach 
and greet the only two persons in the whole 
world whose scrutiny he feared to encounter. 

Summoning all his nervous energy to his aid 
at this trying moment, Mr. Otway stepped to- 
wards them, raised his ponderously decorated 
hat, bowed stiffly to each of the two gentle- 
women, and then took the mother's proffered 
hand. 

" Sir," said Mary Darling, in a scarcely audible 
voice, " before I go away, let me thank you for 
your kindness to one who was very dear to me 
and my child. When I am admitted to heaven, 
I shall see him again." 

Whilst Lady Darling was uttering these tender 
words to the gentleman, in a tone that could 
not be heard by the spectators of the interview, 
all of whom had the good taste to move away 
from the immediate spot of this strange meeting, 
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he had taken his hand gently from her yielding 
grasp; and before he could find courage and 
strength to reply briefly in his feigned voice, the 
same hand was taken by Lottie. Yes, again they 
stood together, her hand in his hand, her raiser- 
able countenance turned now to the ground, and 
now for a few brief instants up to his face, whilst 
his eyes^ penetrating the folds of her thick veil, 
regarded her scarcely visible features. 

"Take my thanks too — mine too," sobbed 
Lottie. "When you nursed him, you did the 
work that I should have done. He was my 
love — my own — my husband. This hand," she 
added, lowering her face, as she raised Albert's 
hand to her lips beneath her partly-raised veil 
and kissed it, " is holy to me ; it soothed him in 
his sufferings, and touched him when he was 
dead." 

" Oh I Miss Darling," he responded slowly, 
steadily, and solemnly, in one of the sweetest 
and tenderest of all his vocal disguises, " he did 
not suffer much. Death had few pains and 
much comfort for him. In his last days his 
sorrows lost their blackness and poison of de- 
spair. His one trouble towards the end was the 
fear that you would mourn for him too bitterly 
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and long ; and even that trouble grew fainter at 
the last, for he said, ' When I have found com- 
fort in another world, she will find comfort in 
this ; for when I have left it, this life will be 
another life to her.' This was his last long 
speech." 

There was no need for Mr. Otway to continue 
the supreme effort of speaking in feigned tones 
of Albert's death, for, Lottie's emotions over- 
powering her, she wept bitterly and convul- 
sively ; whilst he, placing his left arm round her 
waist, and sustaining her tremulous figure, car- 
ried rather than led her in silence to her mother's 
carriage. 

Having lifted poor Lottie into the chariot, and 
assisted Lady Darling to her seat by the girl's 
side, Mr. Otway raised his hat again to the veiled 
ladies, and then, turning abruptly away, sprung 
into his own mourning-coach. 

When he had thrown himself into a corner of 
the huge funereal van, and ordered the driver to 
convey him, with all the quickness permissible by 
decorum, to the Owleybury railway station, Mr. 
Otway gasped for breath. His temperament 
was too sensitive and emotional for him to have 
escaped acute suffering during the ordeal through - 
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which he had just passed. But in a few minutes 
he had recovered his nerve and self-possession, 
and could smile grimly as he said to himself, 
" By Heavens I since I could do that without 
being discovered, why should I not renew my 
acquaintance with her as Albert Otway, and 
make her my wife after all ?" 

Yes, the scene was over, and Lottie had not 
detected him. But Albert did not know how 
nearly he had approached recognition and ex- 
posure. 

*^ Oh, mother I" Lottie sobbed, as she was being 
driven homewards, "I could not endure the tor- 
ture calmly, when, at the close of his words, he 
repeated the very words of Albert's letter, and, 
in uttering them, fell into Albert's way of speak- 
ing, when speaking seriously. It was very natu- 
ral, of course, and quite accountable, that his 
voice became like Albert's when he was uttering 
Albert's last words. But I could not bear it, for 
it made me feel that Albert himself was- speaking 
to me." 

" And so he did, Lottie," urged the mother, 
" from heaven, through his friend's lips." 

" And," continued Lottie, " when he supported 
me towards the carriage, whilst the giddiness of 
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fainting seized me, I felt — I felt— oh, naother 1 " 

" Yes, dear ?" 

Turning her white, lovely face, from which she 
had raised the black fall of crape, up to her 
mother's anxious eyes, Lottie explained in words 
that were visible rather than audible to her com- 
panion, 

" I felt that Albert's arm was round me ; that 
it was he — he — not his friend — who lifted and 
hurried me onwards over the tumbled ground." 

Having made which revelation, with the writh- 
ing of her thin lips and the whiteness of her 
bared teeth rather than with any vocal tones, 
Lottie gave an hysteric cry, and sinking back in 
her mamma's arms, wept violently. She did not 
speak again during the homeward drive. 

Just upon the same time when Lottie was be- 
ing led up-stairs to her private room by her 
mother and Lady Darling's faithful maid, im- 
mediately after her return to Arleigh Manor, Mr. 
Otway's mourning-coach rolled into the yard of 
the Owleybury railway-station. 

Half-an-hour later the chief mourner at the 
Bohemian's funeral was in a first-class railway- 
carriage, in the afternoon train for London. 

Having attended his own funeral, and dropt 
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m tear inzo his own graTe, Albeit was nmniiig at 
express speed up to tne Tast, resounding, fog- 
bound capiral of the whole world, "in which he 
meant to toU for weal:h and social honour. 

He slept that night at his old quarters in 
Mandiester Street* Manchester Square. On the 
morrow, he paid his undertaker, sent a cheque 
to Dr. Becher, rewarded Mrs. Garrett liberally 
for her special serrices to the dead man, and — 
together with all the chattels of Mrs. Garrett's 
previous lodger, Albert Wright — moved to his 
newly taken chambers in Queen s Square, 
Bloomsburv. 

He has buried his former sel£ 

Henceforth he will live a new life under his 
new name, new form, and new calling. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CASUAL ACQUAINTANCES. 



A FEW years since there was in England no 
learned profession that could be more 
easily entered than the Bar, by any gentleman 
with a few hundred pounds in his pocket, and a 
few friends able to speak to his respectability. No 
man could be placed on the rolls of our chief 
courts, as a person qualified to practise as an at- 
torney or solicitor, without having first satis- 
fied a board of examiners that he had some 
knowledge of law. But any reputable male 
person, satisfactorily introduced to the benchers 
of one of the four Inns of Court, could, on the 
payment of certain fees, and after eating a cer- 
tain number of dinners in the hall of his college, 
obtain permission to assume the dress and style 
of a learned counsellor, and take briefs from con- 
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fiding attorneys. He was not required to pass 
any examination. It was not necessary that he 
should have attended the lectures of any professor 
of jurisprudence, or have received any kind of 
legal instruction. And yet, when he had select- 
ed his vocation, Albert could not readily enter it. 
He encountered a serious and unlooked for 
obstacle as soon as he sought to enroll himself 
amongst the students of the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

His diflSiCulty was that he could not command 
at once the requisite introduction and guarantee. 
He had money, but he needed friends. 

On seeking informatiou at the steward's office, 
he was told that he must state his name and age, 
and also the name and condition of his father, on 
declaring his wish to become a student of the 
college. He also learnt that his application for 
membership must be supported by the recommend- 
ation of one bencher or two ordinary barristers of 
the Inn, who could, from personal knowledge of 
his nature and history, certify him to be *' a 
gentleman of character and respectability," and in 
every respect " a fit person to be admitted a 
member of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, and to be called to the Bar." It would also be 
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needful for him to give the name of one bar- 
rister of Lincoln's Inn, or the names of two 
worthy bouseliolders, who would insure payment 
to the college of all debts that he should incur to 
the society. Having found such introducers and 
sureties, he might be confident that the Benchers 
would admit him to the Inn. 

How could Mr. Otway comply with these 
moderate and reasonable requirements ? The 
Law List contained the names pf eight barristers 
with whom Albert Guerdon had an acquaint- 
anceship that would have justified him in asking 
for their assistance. But Albert was no longer 
Albert Guerdon ; he had become Albert Otway, 
and could not make himself known to any one of 
the eight gentlemen without sacrificing his dis- 
guise, revealing his imposture, and exposing him- 
self to the risk of a disdainful rebufi; Probably 
the inn contained a few of the dead Bohemian's 
former acquaintances ; but, even if the case were 
so, and he had known their names, he could not 
impose himself on them as their old friend, 
since his artificial appearance differed greatly 
from the aspect of the man whose name he 
had assumed. Moreover, there were other 
obvious reasons why he should shrink from 

f2 
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attracting to himself the curious attention of any 
barrister who might have known the real 
Reginald Albert Otway. Nor would it be safe 
for him to force his way to the treasurer, or any 
other magnate of the learned society, and, as a 
person absolutely unknown within legal circles, 
ask for the great man's considerate patronage. 
Of course no. bencher would reply favourably to 
such a petition until he had carefully ascertained 
the applicant's antecedents, and made inquiries 
which Albert wished no person to make about 
him. 

It was clear to Albert that he could not even 
gain admittance to an Inn of Law until he had, 
under his new name and aspect, won new 
friends, who could give him the requisite certifi- 
cate of character. He had not felt how com- 
pletely his transfiguration and change of name 
had placed him outside society, until he learnt 
his need of a few of those simple and compara- 
tively trivial services which men are accustomed 
to render one anotheir as mere matters of course, 
without a thought of their full significance and 
importance. 

He was also astonished and seriously discom- 
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forted by the discovery that, on applying for 
admission to Lincoln's Inn, it would be needful 
for him to declare his father's name and address. 
Having changed his name and personal looks, 
and committed the grand imposture at Ewe- 
bridge church, he had hoped that there would 
be no need of further deception. It had not 
occurred to him that the maintenance of his dis- 
guise would require him to be guilty of fresh 
falsehood. His natural disposition was thoroughly 
truthful — he scorned lies and liars ; but disguise 
can seldom be sustained for any length of time 
without positive untruth. If Mr. Albert Otway 
were to avow himself to the benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn to be the son of John Guerdon, 
banker, late of Hammerhampton and Earl's 
Court, Boringdonshire, the secret, which he was 
intent on hiding, would be proclaimed to the 
special world which he meant to enter. He 
could not relinquish his chief purpose. There 
was, then, nothing for him to do but to assume 
a parentage, as well as a name, and to set it forth 
in a false declaration to the chiefs of the profes- 
sion which he was about to enter. 

It being needful for him to take this step, a 
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perplexing and distasteful question arose. On 
whom should he father himself? After much 
painful deliberation, Albert concluded that his 
declaration on this point had better accord 
with his assumption of the Bohemian's name 
and place in existence. He knew but little 
concerning the dead man's family. In his 
last days the poor fellow had declared himself 
without brother, sister, or near cousin. On be- 
ing asked whether he had no kindred of whom 
he would like to take leave, or to whom he 
would wish his death to be announced, he had 
averred that his nearest relatives were some 
second cousins, with whom he had never held 
any intercourse. Albert knew also that the 
artist was the son of a certain Martin Otway, 
Esq., formerly of Richmond, Surrey, who had 
lived with an appearance of prosperity and died 
poor. The Bohemian had once or twice in 
Albert's hearing spoken of his sire respectfully, 
as having been an honourable gentleman of a 
good stock. Knowing that any false declaration 
respecting his parentage would be attended with 
risk of inconvenience, and even of exposure, 
Albert thought that, since he must affiliate him- 
self on some one, he would incur no espe- 
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cial peril in assigning his existence to Martin 
Otway, Esq. 

It was in the first week of a new year that 
Albert discovered the obstacles to his immediate 
admission to an Inn of Court ; and, had it not 
been for a fortunate occurrence, he might have 
waited twice twelve months before finding the 
means for accomplishing the first step of his pro- 
fessional enterprise. 

In nothing is fictitious art more true to real 
life than in the prominence which it gives to the 
class of unlooked-for events that persons, unfa- 
miliar with the ways of men, are apt to stigmatize 
as improbable incidents. The destiny which 
shapes our roughly-hewn courses is wont to work 
with occurrences that, in regard to their apparent 
fortuitousness, we usually speak of as casualties. 
How different the life of every grey-headed 
Englishman might have been, had not one of 
these mere accidents influenced his conduct at a 
critical moment ! Had he not by pure chance, 
in an idle hour, read a particular advertisement 
in the Times newspaper, the writer of this page 
would have missed the greater part of the happi- 
ness he has experienced since his boyhood. Had 
not the lady, who is now reading this chapter 
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under the shade of the limes upon her lawn, 
happened to mount a restive horse on a particu- 
lar morning of her girlhood, and had not the 
gale snapt a dry bough from a certain elm as she 
rode under it, within sight of another rider, pass- 
ing by fortuitously, her steed would never have 
run away, and the man, who within twelve 
months married her, would never have rescued 
her from the jaws of death and made her ac- 
quaintance. The hopes of youth are justified by 
the accidents of life. At the next turning of the 
street, down which he is loitering pensively, the 
young man may stumble on the new comrade 
who will put fortune into his hand, or point 
where wealth and honour may be won. 

Albert Otway's meeting with Harold Cannick, 
at The White Loaf, Shadow Court, Fleet Street, 
was one of those lucky adventures that never 
appear improbable till they and their conse- 
quences are recorded in novels. Harold Can- 
nick was the casual acquaintance whom benignant 
fortune threw in Albert's way, for the achieve- 
ment of some of his chief aims. 

Mr. Cannick did not, on the average, dine at 
The White Loaf six times in a whole year, but 
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Albert encountered him there by the luckiest 
chance conceivable. 

Needs it to be said that Shadow Court is the 
brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little court of all the 
little courts that run into Fleet Street? — that 
printers' devils and light porters are perpetually 
racing through it in the pursuit of business, to 
the utter banishment from the spot of all those 
small boys and girls who throng every blind 
alley of the town, but forsake — as ground un- 
suitable to their choicest games — every narrow 
yard through which there runs an incessant stream 
of passers ? 

No chop-house is in higher repute with the 
lawyers of the four Inns than The White Loaf, 
with its two rooms (one large and one small) on 
the ground-floor, and its long room overhead, 
and its picturesque tap-room, on the left of the 
entrance-door, wherein a young lady of exquisite 
s>hape and ringlets spends her afternoons and 
evenings in drawing a score diflPerent liquors out 
of pieces of strangely-fashioned furniture, that are 
made of highly-polished mahogany, and are 
adorned with handles of whitest ivory. Avoided 
by the poorer articled clerks and copying clerks, 
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and all young men of prudence and narrow 
means, as a * dear place,' The White Loaf is 
greatly in favour with young barristers, and 
elderly attorneys, and all kinds of well-to-do 
* City men,' who think the enjoyment of its 
cleanliness, and the superlative goodness of its 
plain fare, cheaply purchased by a few additional 
pence on every dinner's cost. 

Albert had first entered this house of entertain- 
ment in the course of a search after legal friends. 
On seeing two young men turn out of the Temple 
and walk eastward, towards the close of a dreary 
December afternoon, he had said to himself, "They 
look like two young barristers, turning out for 
dinner at a neighbouring tavern. I will follow 
them, for they will probably lead me to some 
haunts of young lawyers, where I may pick up 
needful acquaintances." Acting on this resolu- 
tion, he tracked the two comrades to The White 
Loaf, and ate a beef-steak in a crowded room 
that contained several members of the profession 
which he meant to adopt. The quality of its 
frequenters was not the only recommendation 
of the tavern. Albert could not admire the 
portrait of the virtuous waiter hung on the wall 
above the fire-place of the dining-room, but he 
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appreciated fully the cleanliness of his table-cloth, 
the goodness of his steak, and the virtues of his 
bitter ale. He observed, also, with approval, that 
the tables of the restaurant were liberally pro- 
vided with all the best newspapers of the town. 
He became a frequenter of The White Loaf, and, 
in the course of three weeks, won the cordial 
respect of William, the head-waiter. 

He had thus established himself in William's 
good graces, and was eating his daily meal at a 
rather later hour than usual, when a portly, 
well-looking gentleman, with fair hair, blue eyes, 
open countenance, clever mouth, and the appear- 
ance of one who had numbered some fifty years, 
entered the room, and seated himself in an oppo- 
site box. Singularly free from the obsequious- 
ness of tavern-waiters towards ordinary guests, 
William's bearing to the new-comer exhibited an 
alacrity which indicated that the portly gentle- 
man was a personage of mark to the chief servant 
of The White Loaf. The theatres having 
already opened for the evening, the room was 
not full. The patrons of the chop-house were 
also patrons of the drama ; and when the last 
arrival seated himself on a bench, and ordered 
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his repast, there were two empty boxes in the 
eating-room, and no more than half-a-dozen cus- 
tomers in the whole apartment. 

Eating leisurely, whilst he glanced alternately 
at the newspaper in front of his plate and at the 
new-comer on the opposite side of the room, Al- 
bert divided his thoughts equally between his 
food, his journal, and the comely stranger. Re- 
membering that he had seen him speaking to 
a Queen's Counsel in one of the courts of Equity, 
during the progress of a cause in which the 
Q.C. was a chief speaker, Albert had grounds 
for thinking that the stout, comely gentleman 
was a solicitor of high standing. On this point 
Albert was not at fault. The person whom he 
scrutinized furtively was Harold Cannick, senior 
partner of the firm of Cannick, Bolt, and Pat- 
terson, solicitors of Bedford Row. No legal firm 
held a more honourable position in the subordinate 
department of the Law than Cannick, Bolt, and 
Patterson, of Bedford Row. They were solicitors 
for half-a-hundred of the greatest land-owners of 
England, and never condescended to touch openly 
any business that was not of the highest character. 
For the conduct of inferior, though respectable, 
business, which it was incumbent on them to 
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transact, but inconsistent with their dignity to 
transact openly, they employed such comparative- 
ly humble though reputable solicitors as Messrs. 
Weaver and Gandrill, of Furnival's Inn, and Messrs. 
Broadbent and Greenacre, Walbrook, City. 

In other respects, Harold Cannick was a man 
of mark. A solicitor in prodigious practice, who 
has written a very successful three-volume novel, 
is, at least, a social eccentricity; and Harold 
Cannick's ' Daughters of Eve ' was an excellent 
and greatly popular novel. An attorney who 
has won a Derby is as exceptional a person as 
a Quaker who has managed an opera-house ; and 
in the only year of his life, when he took a deep 
interest in the turf, Mr. Cannick's ' Rapier ' ran 
in first at the chief race of Epsom Downs. A 
man of many experiences and friends, Harold 
Cannick had concerned himself in half-a-hun- 
dred matters that rarely win the attention of 
a prosperous solicitor in the highest grade of 
practice. One of the originators of the Criterion 
Club, St. James's Square — a club where dukes 
play whist for ducal stakes — ^he was also a chief 
member of the Jovial Outcasts, Hinde Street, 
Leicester Square, where gentlemen of more wit 
than wisdom lengthen their nights and shorten 
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their days with whisky-and-water. He had 
raised more than one theatre of the town from 
neglect to fashion, and supplied half-a-score 
famous adventurers with the means of yjinning 
wealth and the world's applause. Indeed, with the 
exception of subsidizing a party newspaper, there 
was no single rash thing that gentlemen of 
wealth and Bohemian connections are tempted 
to do, which Harold had not done. But whilst 
diverting himself with the humours of the town, 
he had always been a prudent and industrious 
follower of his profession. 

Harold Cannick liked to play the part of patron 
to young people of good natural endowments 
and adverse circumstances. He prided himself 
on being a discoverer and fosterer of struggling 
genius. Having taken in hand one of the choristers 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, and given him a thorough 
musical training, he had seen him become one 
of the first singers of his day. He had made 
brilliant actresses out of little, beggarly damsels, 
whose cleverness and smartness had first attract- 
ed his attention, as they danced and gossiped in 
street-gutters. He had set scores of needy 
aspirants on the way to affluence, merely be- 
cause he saw that encouragement and timely aid 
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would render them successful. The Royal 
Academy at this present time numbers three 
painters who remember gratefully that the 
solicit^ was the first man to appreciate their 
powers, and to help them to fortune. It 
was the same within the lines of the legal pro- 
fession. He was always on the look-out for 
young men of high promise and no * connection 
with attorneys.' It was his boast that he had 
given ' silk ' to half a dozen leaders of the bar, 
whom he had discovered in indigence and friend- 
lessness. With good-humoured insolence he 
would boast that, should he live to be seventy, 
half the occupants of the judicial bench would 
be judges of his creation. Having once adopted 
a protege^ he never deserted him. Having given 
him the start, he kept his man running. To 
admit himself disappointed in a man of his- 
choice, would have- been to admit himself guilty 
of a mistake ; and such a confession would have 
been unendurably humiliating to the patron 
whose propensity for befriending genius in dis- 
tress was not more due to kindliness than egotism 
— to benevolence than to pride in his own sagacity. 
At the time when he turned into the smaller 
parlour of The White Loaf, and seated him- 
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self within full view of a gentleman in want of a 
patron, Harold Cannick was in need of a new 
protSgi. Two years had passed since he had 
taken up a new man. His passion for patron- 
izing required a fresh object. 

Before he had finished his small rump-steak, 
Harold Cannick's looks had been thoroughly 
studied by the furtive observer. Albert Otway 
was taken by those looks — the open face, power- 
ful features, blue eyes, clever mouth — and he 
decided to make overtures for conversation with 
their portly owner. 

"I think I heard you ask for the Ghhe a 
minute since ; here it is — I have done with it," 
he said, handing Harold Cannick the paper as he 
rose. 

" Thank you — anything new in it of import- 
ance ?" 

"Just nothing— except the. announcement of 
the arrival of an important witness for the 
Babraham case." 

" Ah I to be sure — Colonel Clintock, from 
South America." 

Harold Cannick added, ** That's no news 
to me. I parted with Colonel Clintock ten 
minutes before I turned into this place for a 
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steak. Here, waiter, bring me a small tumbler 
of punch. Do you know the punch at this 
house ? It is as soft and innocent as claret. If 
you don't know it, you should try a small tum- 
bler.'*' 

Acting on the suggestion, Albert at once 
asked William to bring another * small punch,' 
and, at the same time, seated himself opposite 
the portly gentleman who had, in effect, though 
not in form, invited him to drink punch with him. 

With a look of courteous welcome, Harold 
Cannick — at all times sociable, and, after feed- 
ing, always loquacious — intimated his approval of 
Albert's last act. 

The drink having arrived, Mr. Cannick ob- 
served, 

" Yes, Colonel Clintock will be an important 
witness at the re-hearing. I am Sir Richard 
Babraham's solicitor." 

Forthwith the conversation turned on the 
great Babraham case, which had, for the greater 
part of a year, been a subject of overshadowing 
interest at every London dinner-table. As every- 
body was more or less familiar with the facts of 
the singular cause, Sir Richard Babraham's solicitor 
could speak of them fully without any breach of 

VOL. III. G 
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professional confidence ; and he spoke of them 
with vigour and just a little pomposity, qualifying 
his otherwise gentlemanly address. 

Having proved a good listener, Albert made a 
few remarks that displayed a lawyerlike appre- 
ciation of the issues and chief difficulties of the 
famous suit. 

"True, true," rejoined Sir Richard Babraham's 
solicitor ; " I see, sir, that you are a lawyer. 
By-the-way, I remember to have seen you 
watching proceedings in some of the courts." 

" I am not a lawyer — but I mean to be one." 

" A student for the bar, eh ?" 

" Not yet." 

" Indeed 1 — then you have no time to lose." 

" I wish to lose none," Albert replied ; " but I 
am just now under a difficulty which threatens 
to postpone longer than I wish my entrance to 
the legal profession." 

" Indeed I" repeated Harold Cannick, who 
was curious to know the difficulty, which he could 
not suppose to be one of money. 

" I have the pecuniary means," Albert ex- 
plained, looking round and speaking louder, 
when he had seen that the parlour was deserted 
by everyone but himself, his companion, and a 
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little white-headed old gentleman who was 
slumbering at a distant corner of the room over 
a half-drunk glass of whisky-toddy, " as well as 
the desire to follow the law ; but I cannot at 
present enter myself as a student of an Inn 
of Court, because I am here in London so 
absolutely unknown that I cannot produce the 
requisite certificates of character and fitness." 

" Pooh, pooh ! mere forms, my dear sir. It 
is easy to comply with them." 

" I wish you would tell me how to comply 
with them at once. For myself, I see no quicker 
way than to wait for a year, or maybe several 
years, until I have made friends who may render 
me the requisite service. And it is &low work 
making friends, to a man who has scarcely an ac- 
quaintance in the city." 

*' You have a banker ?" 

" I have bankers, — Mitcheson and Trevor, 
Lombard Street. But they only know that I 
have recently opened an account with them. I 
can't go to them on the strength of that small 
account, and ask them to beg some barristers of 
their acquaintance to certify the Benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn that I am a reputable gentleman." 

g2 
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Harold Cannick smiled as he remarked, "Yours 
is a strange case." 

" Probably such a case never before occurred." 

'' Tut, tut, there is no case so singular in this 
great city but that the town contains another 
very much like it. Do you smoke ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then let us go up to the smoking-room and 
have a cigar. There will be no one there at this 
time. We can talk this business of yours over." 

Of course Albert assented ; and having mount-, 
ed a high, rambling, ramshackle stair-case, and 
entered the unoccupied smoking-room of The 
White Loaf, he took a cigar from Mr. Harold 
Cannick's case. 

Having accepted this slight favour from his 
new acquaintance, Albert spoke more fully of his 
circumstances and professional aims. He stated 
that he was without father or near relations; 
that his long residence on the continent was chief- 
ly accountable for his want of friends in London ; 
that his pecuniary means were more than suffici- 
ent for a law-student and struggling barrister. 
He admitted that London contained many persons 
who had known his father, but added, with ob- 
vious embarrassment, that there were reasons 
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"why he could not ask them to befriend hira. 

" You have not yet told me your name ?" Har- 
old Cannick observed abruptly, when Albert had 
finished his statement. 

" My name is Albert Otway." 

" Eh ? of the Shropshire Otways ?" 

" I come from a branch of that family ; but I 
have no near relations." 

" And, I presume, your father's name was 
Otway." 

** His name was Martin Otway ; and he lived 
for many years at Cleve Lodge, Richmond. I 
did not inherit my property from him. He died 
poor !" 

A deep blush came to Albert's face as he 
said this ; for he was not so practised in false- 
hood as to be able to tell untruths with equa- 
nimity. Moreover, he was alive to the risk 
of detection which he ran in uttering the un- 
truth. What if his new acquaintance had known 
Martin Otway and his Bohemian son ? The fear 
was reasonable. Harold Cannick had known 
something of Martin Otway ; but he had never 
encountered the son in Bohemia. Mr. Cannick 
observed the look of shame and apprehension 
that came to Albert's face as he spoke of Martin 
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Otway ; but he accounted erroneously for the 
young man's embarrassment and agitation. Like 
a gentleman, as he was, Harold passed quickly 
from the delicate subject, and said not another 
word about his companion's parentage." 

" Where," he added, " are you living, Mr. 
Otway ?" 

" I am lodging for the present in Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury," answered Albert, who at the 
same time gave his card, with his address penned 
in the corner, to his acquaintance. 

"Thank you," said the solicitor, when he had 
taken the card, and, after putting it in his pocket- 
book, had given his own calling-card in exchange 
for it. " Now, my dear sir, I must run away to 
keep an appointment. I will think over our in- 
terview ; and you shall hear from me in the course 
of a day or two. In the meantime, Mr. Otway, 
be assured that I am favourably impressed by 
your frankness and excellent address. I think I 
shall see my way to be of service to you." 

These last words were spoken heartily, but with 
a slight touch of the self-importance and pom- 
posity which we have before remarked in the 
speaker's otherwise gentlemanly tone and bear- 
ing. 
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When he had left the chop-house of Shadow 
Court, and was walking westward to his club in 
St. James's Square, Harold Cannick said to him- 
self, "What a strange coincidence! So that is 
Martin Otway's boy, of whose cleverness he used 
to boast. Poor lad I no wonder that he does not 
like to approach his father's old friends, and 
would fain separate himself as completely as 
possible from the whole paternal connection ! 
His case is a devilish hard one, for he suffers for 
his father's sins. What right has a world to 
punish a son for a father's faults ? But the world 
does it every day, mercilessly and barbarously. 
He is not much like his father, though there is 
something in him that reminds me of the sire. 
And he has good looks, good manner, good ad- 
dress, and a clear head. He saw precisely the 
importance of the very points in the Babrahara 
case which the a'ttorney-general pooh-poohs. 
There is the making of a man in him. And — " 
Harold Cannick paused abruptly in his soliloquy, 
and walked the whole distance from the church 
of St. Martin's in the Fields to the south-east en- 
trance of St, James's Square, before he added, 
" By Jove, I'll take him up, and make a man of 
him ! He has all the right points, and is a bit of 
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blood that will win the first stakes, and do me 
credit. I'll take him up." 

Whilst Harold Cannick was thus deciding to 
make a man of Martin Otway's son, Albert was 
walking towards Queen's Square, thinking to 
himself, " So he is Harold Cannick, of the omni- 
potent firm of Cannick, Bolt, and Patterson, 
Bedford Row. I like him, and I think he means 
to like me. If I could attach him to myself — or 
rather, let. me speak more modestly and say, if I 
could attach myself to the great Mr. Harold 
Cannick — my fortune would be made." 

Thus musing hopefully, Albert crossed the broad 
hall and walked up the wide staircase of the house 
— whilom the residence of an earl, who blazed in 
the brightest fashion of George the Second's 
London — in which he then lodged. Ten minutes 
later, Mr. Albert Otway, sitting within a yard of 
a good fire, and at a reading-table furnished with 
a student's lamp, had forgotten the outer world 
in his attentive perusal of Cruise's * Digest of the 
Laws respecting Real Property,' a work that he 
had bought in the neighbourhood of Chancery 
Lane, on learning from a treatise on legal educa- 
tion that it was a book which the earnest student 
of our laws should master thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER XX 



IN AND ABOUT LINCOLN'S INN. 



ON the following day, Mr. Albert Otway re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with Mr. 
Harold Cannick, in the course of the week, at 
the Criterion Club — an invitation which, it is 
needless to say, was accepted, A few days 
later, Albert dined at the solicitor's house in 
Regent's Park, when he was introduced to Mr. 
Cannick's important collection of pictures, and 
also to Mr. Cannick's wife and children. The 
wife was a gentlewoman of personal elegance 
and conversational cleverness, who had great in- 
fluence over her husband, and was agreeably im- 
pressed by the style and manner of his young 
friend. The children were three girls, the eldest 
of whom was still in her thirteenth year. Mr. 
Cannick was thirty-five at the time of his mar- 
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riage ; and he had been married several years ere 
he became a father. 

At these two dinners, Harold Cannick's 
favourable opinion of his protegi waxed stronger. 
The solicitor prided himself on his taste in the 
fine arts, and he was gratified by his guest's 
judicious praise of his Flemish paintings. He 
was also confirmed in his beneficent disposi- 
tion towards Albert by Mrs. Cannick, who was 
good enough to inform her husband that she 
saw signs of possible greatness in the young man, 
who had evinced with becoming modesty his ad- 
miration of her musical knowledge and skill. 
Mrs. Cannick having thus delivered judgment in 
Albert's behalf, Mr. Cannick dismissed all doubts 
respecting the goodness of his choice of a ' new 
man.' 

The solicitor having resolved to protect him, 
the doors of Lincoln's Inn were opened to Albert. 
Two barristers of Lincoln's Inn— juniors, with a 
proper regard for the professional favour of 
Cannick, Bolt and Patterson, of Bedford Row — 

put their signatures promptly to Albert's certificate 

« 

of character. How could they hesitate to witness 
in his behalf, from their personal knowledge of 
his worth, when his social respectability had so 
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unimpeachable a sponsor as the senior partner of 
the strongest firm of solicitors in all London ? 
Knowing Harold Cannick, it was a matter of 
course that they knew the merit of his cordially 
recommended friend. 

It was still the first week of Hilary term, 
when Albert Otway ate his first dinner in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, and had his first interview 

with Mr. Snibsworth, the conveyancer, in whose 
pupils' room he was advised by Harold Cannick 
to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of an 
important department of his profession. 

A small man, with prominent nose, lean 
visage, swarthy complexion, and a quick, 
sharp, flighty way of speaking, Mr. Snibsworth 
failed to win Albert's respect at their first 
meeting, when the man of many pupils and 
clients received the new applicant for instruc- 
tion, with half-a-dozen hurriedly spoken sen- 
tences, and no affectation of care for his welfare. 
Though his pupils' room brought him in £1,500 
a year, and turned out an amount of indifferent- 
ly done work, that gave the teacher at least 
another £1,500 per annum, Mr. Snibsworth 
could never speak of it with courtesy, or think 
of it without sentiments of active hostility. For 
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the most part, its occupants were a class of 
persons for whom the trainer had no charity. 
Some of them were ' mere simpletons, ignorant 
of the first principles of law.' Others — smart 
enough for a ball-room or smoking-party, and 
possessing a little legal lore — had ' no knowledge 
that could be turned to account.' They could 
not be trusted to do anything by themselves; 
and, "confound them," Mr. Snibsworth would 
exclaim testily, " they will bother me by asking 
me to explain points to them. Scarcely a day 
passes but I have to snub one of them for 
pestering me in that way." Over his claret, at 
legal dinner-parties in the west of town, Mr. 
Snibsworth delighted to narrate, in a tone of 
comic self-commiseration, how his pupils' room 
afflicted him — how this pupil's serious uncle from 
the country implored him (Snibsworth) to pay 
particular attention- to his nephew; and how 
another pupil had the audacity to say to him, " I 
have paid you a hundred guineas, sir, and visited 
your chambers every day for six months, and 
this is the second time I have ever been able to 
speak to you." Enlarging on this anecdote, 
Snibsworth would say, "They have an absurd 
notion that I am bound to lecture them on first 
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principles, and coach them in the A B C of 
my wretched business, in return' for their 
guineas." On receiving Albert, Mr. Snibsworth 
remarked with piquant frankness, "I am very 
glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Otway, and 
also to take your money; but mind, I don't 
engage to teach you anything. You'll see any 
number of papers in my pupils' room, and you'll 
see what I do with them ; and if you can't pick 
up law from them, you'd better not follow the 
profession." 

Albert was not disheartened ; and, in the 
course of six weeks, he was satisfied that Harold 
Cannick had sent him to a good school. To do 
Mr. Snibsworth justice, he had a quick eye for a 
pupil with the head and knowledge that could 
be turned to account in his factory of legal 
instruments. And he soon saw that Albert 
could help himself out of papers, and be his own 
demonstrator. Catching and humouring the 
conveyancer's peculiarities, Albert never asked 
the learned man a question — never tried to 
exchange a word with him — never sought to catch 
his eye. Weeks after he had turned off some 
papers relating to large commercial contracts, in 
a style which he knew had been commended by 
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the lawyer, Albert persisted in his policy of 
leaving Mr. Snibsworth alone. At first, Mr. 
Snibsworth was astonished by the pupil's dis- 
creetness. Ere long he was piqued by his 
silence. ^'You are a strangely silent man, 
Mr, Otway," the conveyancer observed, when 
Albert had been a frequenter of his cham- 
bers for about three months ; " you do a deal of 
work, but you never ask me a question about 
any point '* Whereto Albert answered^ '' I 
came hero to read your papers, Mr. Snibsworth^ 
not to waste your time, or my own, by talking 
with you ; and the papers seldom give me a point 
ooa which I want your opinion."^ The convey- 
ancer rejoined, ''No doubt; papers explain 
themselves— don t they ?** " Moireover,*" Albert 
added> ^^ at the op^aing of our acquaintance }T>a 
asked me particalarly not to bother you with 
questions."^ 

This reply tickled Mr. Snibsworth prodigious- 
ly. Op«ing the large mouth of hi? little^ sharp^ 
thin fece^ he screamed with delight^ till the 
^)Arp» hyena-like yapping and yelping o£ his 
lau^ter made his 'idiots' in the pupils' room 
wonder what on earth was going on between 
Otway and their nominal instructor. "Yes^ 
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yes," exclaimed Mr. Snibsworth, when his amuse- 
ment had subsided, " that is what T say to keep 
the fools and idiots at a distance. But you are 
no fool, Otway. You'll do. Youll be a law- 
yer." 

" And a good one," rejoined Albert the Silent, 
evincing natural delight at the conveyancer's 
compliment. 

To return, however, to the opening week of 
Albert's career at Lincoln's Inn — a point in his 
personal story from which we have advanced 
somewhat too far. 

After his long exclusion from the companion- 
ship of men, Albert thoroughly enjoyed his first 
dinners in the hall of his Honourable Society. 
He was exhilarated by the bright lamps and 
largeness of the lofty chamber, the hum and 
babble of the talkers, the running about of the 
waiters, and the clattering of the hundreds of 
knives and forks. He relished the sound, 
wholesome fare, though it was the fashion for 
the youngsters, fresh from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and affecting what they meant to be 
towny airs of club-life and West-end fashion, 
to profess disdain for the homely joints and 
familiar wines. Albert could not concur with 
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these snperdlioas gentlemen in condemning the 
joints as barbaric viands, and stigmatizing the 
rather fruity port and sherry as poisonous com- 
pounds, manofactured in Gray's Inn Lane. On the 
contrary, though he preferred claret to port, he 
took his appointed share of the bottle (amongst 
four) of the Methuen juice with thankfulness. 
Never having been at an English university, he 
found the excitement of novelty in the circum- 
stances and details of the collegiate banquet. 
When grace after meat had been said by the 
Honourable Soaety's chaplain, he found pleasure 
in watching the white-headed, and iron-grey- 
headed, and still black-headed benchers move off 
in single file from the high table, and in won- 
dering how many years would elapse ere he 
should figure amongst them. He even derived a 
boyish satisfaction from the ridiculous strip of 
bombazeen which he was required to wear on 
his shoulders during the academic repast. But 
most he enjoyed the free, unrcstraiuetl, and 
somotinies boisterous talk of the two loug stu- 
i^lents' Uhle^ 4t which ho encountered men of 
'_:' . :iiid^flffB^la&d subject to Her Britannic 
' ' ~ ^' "'' ' - ^y the light, slangy, 
■Sblb^ young fcl- 
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lows, who discoursed about their pastimes at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the incidents of the 
London theatres, the squabbles of the news- 
papers, the sports of their rural homes, or the 
scandals of London society. These quite young 
men were in a large majority at the students' 
tables ; but amongst them there appeared copper- 
skinned gentlemen of Oriental race, and pros- 
perous colonists, who, after making fortunes in 
Australia, were veneering themselves with pro- 
fessional dignity by eating their way to the bar. 
One day Albert dined with a middle-aged cavalry 
officer of the Indian army, bent on returning to 
his regiment with a wig and gown in his luggage. 
The next day he drank wine with a chatty little 
Canadian, who, having won wealth as a Montreal 
attorney, was preparing himself for a political 
career in his colony by making himself an Eng- 
lish barrister. At a third dinner he dined with 
a clerk in the War-Office, a reporter of the 
House of Commons * gallery,' and a popular 
novelist. 

Albert took his first eight dinners in the hall 
with unqualified satisfaction, but the ninth dinner 
was less agreeable. 

In heaven's time every man meets his best 
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friend, and in the devil's, says the proverb, he 
encounters his worst enemy. At his ninth din- 
ner in the hall, Albert for the first time ex- 
changed words with the man against whom he 
was destined to conceive a deadly enmity. 

There is a manner which makes friends of all 
men, and there is a manner — an insolent, dis- 
dainful, aggressive bearing — ^that rouses the 
aversion and wrathful antagonism of every crea- 
ture of human-kind towards whom it is exhibited. 
Young men are more likely to have this manner 
than older ones, who have learnt by experience 
the influence of courtesy on coadjutors and ad- 
versaries. Occasionally it is found in persons of 
gentle birth and breeding, where a naturally 
overbearing temper has not been softened by 
the gentler emotions, or corrected by opposition. 
It appears in its fullest repulsiveness in clever, 
pugnacious, domineering men, who have forced 
their way upwards from poverty and dis-esteem 
in the teeth of adverse and irritating circum- 
stances. Indeed, it seldom happens that men of 
these qualities and antecedents are altogether 
innocent of the bearing which is the most offen- 
sive of all bad styles. The adventurer, who has 
spent ten years of his earlier manhood in bearing 
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down and trampling on his competitors in hum- 
ble ways of life, rarely escapes from the long 
conflict Mnthout the arrogant habit and insolent 
address which distinguish this manner. He 
assails his comrades unconsciously, and sometimes 
goads them into vindictive fury when he imagines 
that he is pleasing them. 

Several disdainful epithets have been in- 
vented for the express purpose of rendering this 
manner especially odious amongst gentlemen. 
It has been stigmatized ' cocky ' and ' bump- 
tious.' In these polite pages let it be styled 
more mildly the aggressive and pugnacious man- 
ner. To explain how it exasperates society, let 
it be observed that the. pugnacious manner 
wounds the sensitive in their self-love. No 
sooner are they brought face to face with the 
pugnacious offender than they imagine vividly 
how insolent he would be in a controversy ; and 
the quick, irritating imagination of what he might 
do in the way of unscrupulous and disdainful 
antagonism causes them to feel for him as 
though he were actually doing his worst to 
harass, humiliate, and crush them. They are 
at war with him before he has entertained a 
thought hostile to them. They are his enemies, 

h2 
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even though his aim is to win their friendship. 
The discipline of a public school, and the train- 
ing of an English university, are the best correct- 
ives of a boy's disposition to adopt the pugnacious 
manner. But though he had been abundantly 
thrashed at Eton, and laughed down at Cam- 
bridge, Frederick Sharpswell, Fellow of Trinity, 
and second wrangler of his year, had not been 
cured of his constitutional arrogance. The 
training of school and college, and the human- 
izing influences of the good society in which he 
had moved from boyhood, had only moderated 
his natural impudence, and taught him that he 
could not always indulge his overbearing spirit 
with impunity. Gentleman though he was by 
birth and culture, he retained the most ungentle 
of tempers. Towards women his manner was 
faultless. Nothing could be more respectful, 
sympathetic, and chivalric than his customary 
demeanour to ladies ; and he could make him- 
* self fairly agreeable to the sterner sex when he 
was on his guard over his worst propensities. 
But he could be, and often was, fexasperatingly 
insolent to men of whose resentment he had no 
fear. 

Coming up from Cambridge with his academic 
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honours fresh upon him, Fred Sharpswell had 
been received at Lincoln's Inn by the students 
and some of the junior Bar with the respect due 
to his intellectual achievements. The young 
Fellow of Trinity was a man of mark and pro- 
mise, and the attentions offered to him at the 
legal college heightened his self-satisfaction. If 
they put him in good humour with himself, and 
disposed him to be more than ordinarily gracious 
to his equals, they failed to render him more 
complaisant to his inferiors. 

On the occasion of Albert's ninth appearance in 
the Lincoln's Inn Hall, Fred Sharpswell entered 
the same refectory several minutes after the com- 
mencement of dinner. Unable to select three con- 
genial messmates from the law-students who had 
known him at Cambridge, he was constrained to 
make the fourth of the only incomplete mess at 
the long tables. Albert, an Irish journalist (no 
longer a young man), and a sedately prim youth, 
with a pair of large spectacles raised before 
his unsteady eyes, were the three men to 
whose society Mr. Sharpswell was conducted by 
the steward, officiating for the moment as a 
master of the ceremonies. 
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Mr. Sharpswell was not pleased with the pro- 
spect of dining at the lowest mess of a long table, 
with three men of whom he knew nothing, and 
at a part of the Hall where he would be exposed 
to the draught from incessantly swinging doors. 
It was his habit to think slightingly of all per- 
sons on seeing them for the first time. 

Drawing himself to the full height of his 
slight and elegant figure, he paused before the 
vacant seat, and surveyed with a supercilious 
stare the three members of the incomplete 
mess. Having thus regarded the trio, Mr. Sharp- 
swell threw back his handsome face, and as- 
suming a look and tone of grievance, inquired of 
the steward whether he could not find him a 
more desirable place. The master of ceremonies 
could not oblige the gentleman. The Hall was 
full, and every other mess was * made up.' 

Shrugging his shoulders, and throwing an ex- 
pression of injury and endurance into his counte- 
nance, as he again regarded the three strangers 
with manifest disapproval, Mr. Sharpswell ob- 
served, " Well, then, I must sit here. Grace will 
be said in a few minutes, and then I can escape." 
Having thus declared his intention to escape at 
the earliest possible moment from companions 
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so obviously unwonhy of Lis ODi^aieradon^ he 
seated himself^ and, after curling Lis thin lip 
contemptaonsly at the prim yoath with weak 
eyes, fixed his gaze on Albert, and tried to 
stare him out of ooantenance. HaTinsr retnmed 
the look with a penetrating scrotiny, Albert 
pushed the fish to the new-comer with sufficient 
politeness. 

^^ I am afraid you will find your fish cold,** 
Mr. Otway observed, glancing at the luke-warm 
tail-half of a large sole. 

Instead of replying to this remark, Mr. Sharp- 
swell, turning to the waiter in attendance on two 
messes, requested him to take ' that thing ' away, 
and fetch him a pat of butter and a clean knife. 
Fred Sharpswell was one of the students who 
seized every occasion to condemn the dinners as 
unfit for gentlemen. 

Having refreshed himself with a piece of bread 
and butter and a glass of table ale, Mr. Sharp- 
swell made a second futile attempt to gaze 
Albert out of countenance. 

" Who the deuce can that close-cropt fellow 
be, who has the impudence to stare at me in that 
fashion? Some Government clerk, T suppose. 
The fellow has neither the Oxford nor the Cam- 
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bridge style. He's a snob 1" thought Mr. Sharp- 
swell, infuriated by the coolness with which 
Albert returned his gaze. 

" He is a well-looking fellow ; in his aqui- 
line profile, and thin lips, and dark eyes, and 
carefully-trimmed whiskers, he has more than 
an average share of good looks," thought Al- 
bert. '* But he is as insolent a cub as I have 
met for many a day. I should like to worry 
him I" 

The two young men exchanged glances of 
aversion. Theirs was a case of mutual enmity 
at first sight. 

On the appearance of the roast leg of mutton 
for the four, Fred Sharpswell, to whom it fell by 
the courtesy of the tables to have the first cuts, 
condescended to help himself to two thin slices 
of the joint. 

Having helped himself daintily, and pushed 
the dish towards the Irish journalist on his 
left hand, Mr. Sharpswell expressed his con- 
tempt for roast mutton, and also for the general 
badness of the dinners in hall. 

" The dinners are good enough," said Albert, 
in a spirit of opposition. 

*' For those who like them, and are not accus- 
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tomed to better," returned Fred Sharpswell 
tartly, with an intonation which implied that 
probably his opposite messmate had no large ex- 
perience in delicate feeding. 

When each of the four men had taken his 
turn with the carving-knife and fork, the Irish 
journalist, making an effort towards common 
good-fellowship, observed that the new opera at 
Her Majesty's Theatre was a success ; all the 
papers applauded it. 

"No doubt," remarked Mr. Sharpswell, who 
suspected that the Irishman was a journalist. 
" But the writers on the press praise whatever 
they are ordered to praise. No one pays atten- 
tion to what they say." 

" I am told," said Albert, addressing the jour- 
nalist, " that it was never presented more mag- 
nificently, or rendered by better artists." 

"That may be," interposed Mr. Sharpswell, 
with a sneer, " for it is presented now for the 
first time." 

" You are mistaken," retorted Albert, smiling 
triumphantly, as he saw an opening to snub his 
adversary. " When I was in Venice in '44, it 
was the opera of the season." 

" You may have been in Venice," rejoined Mr. 
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Sharpswell, with an accent which ahnost implied a 
doubt of his antagonist's statement on an imma- 
terial point ; " but you certainly did not hear 
Verdi's Ernani there in '44." 

*' Accept, sir, an assurance that you are wrong 
from a man who had some concern in bringing 
out the opera at Venice in that year." 

" Indeed I" responded Mr. Sharpswell, raising 
his eyebrows. " Then, of course I must bow to 
your special knowledge, and admit myself in error. 
I am not a fiddler." 

"The wine, sir," observed the journalist, 
glancing first at the offensive messmate and then 
at the bottle of port-wine, " is with you. 
Would you fill your glass and pass the de- 
canter ?" 

" Not even to oblige you," returned Mr. Sharp- 
swell, " can I take any of that black poison ; 
but I have much pleasure in passing the mix- 
ture." 

" Black poison ! Bedad ! it is a sound and 
generous wine," said the burly man of letters and 
middle age, filling his glass. 

"Then, sir," replied Mr. Sharpswell, with a 
mockery of politeness, " I have much pleasure 
in giving you my share of the liquor." 
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The Celtic blood of the insulted man was fired 
by this insolent speech. 

"BedadI sir," he exclaimed, with a strong 
Irish brogue, as he turned a pair of angry eyes 
to the offender, " is that the way in which you 
spake to an Oirish gintleman ? You may know a 
good deal about eating and drinking, but allow 
me to have the plizzure of telling you that you 
have much to acquire still in the way of good 
manners." 

Mr. Sharps well had not meant to expose him- 
self to such an attack. The irascible Celt had 
only told the truth, and, his provocation con- 
sidered, had not told ii too roundly. 

The offender was aware that he had provoked 
his punishment by inordinate rudeness, and had 
therefore no right to complain of the rebuke. 
But this only increased his irritation at the peal 
of laughter with which Albert and the youth of 
weak eyes signified their approval of the Irish- 
man s indignation. 

" Port is not my favourite wine," said Albert, 
bowing to the gintleman from Oireland, when 
he had done laughing at Mr. SharpswelFs discom- 
fiture ; " but you must allow me, sir, to drink 
to you as a social benefactor." 
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Whereupon the social benefactor and Albert 
and the weak-eyed boy with large spectacles, 
making common cause against the disturber of 
harmony, drank wine together, and went on to 
chat pleasantly amongst themselves, without tak- 
ing any more notice of Mr. Sharpswell, who, as 
soon as grace was said, left the hall. 

" Who is that man ?" inquired Albert of his 
messmates, when Mr. Sharpswell had departed. 

" I don't know his name," answered the Irish 
journalist; "but at Dooblin he would be thought 
a prodigious snob." 

" His name is Sharpswell," said the youth of 
weak eyes, " and I believe he is a clever fellow, 
and is expected to do well at the bar. He 
was a high wrangler at Cambridge. He is a 
Fellow of Trinity ; but, all the same for that, he 
has a bad character in hall for talking men down, 
and making a fool of himself." 

"Indeed? Is that Sharpswell?" ejaculated 
Albert, in a voice of surprise. 

" Oh I you have heard of him before ?" asked 
the Irishman. 

" Yes — I have heard of him before, though 
I have only now seen him for the first time." 

Ten minutes later, as he walked through the 
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turnstQe, and after crossing Holbom wended 
his way towards Queen's Square, Albert Otway 
said to himself, '^ So that is my second cousin, 
Frederick Sharpswell, of Trinity, Cambridge. He 
is an elegant, well-looking fellow ; and his suc- 
cesses at his university declare him no fool. 
But what an overbearing, supercilious, aggressive 
snob he is I I hate him ! And, from his man- 
ner of staring at me, I infer that I am not pre- 
cisely to his taste. He wants to be taken down 
several pegs. Perhaps his second cousin in dis- 
guise is the man who is appointed to teach him 
his proper place in this world." 



no 



CHAPTER XXL 

AtittfittT CULT1VAT«8 FMl) BHARPSWELL's HATRED. 

rpnE qualltios which inspire men with mutual 
-L iloto«t«ition must be attended with certain 
power« of pKy»ioal attraction which draw them 
together in ?^pite of their moral anta^nism. By 
what other Uteory can we account for die £»- 
x^uency with whkh aoquaintanoes at foud are 
brouglit faee to face witli o»e auotlier ? How else 
oan w^ explaift the 6k* that, having hated eadi 
other at first ^ht, atid hating «ach other more 
intensely after ex^<^ry -firesh interview;, Albert Ot- 
vay and Fred^riok Sharpswell ^ere oontinually 
finding thenrrsielves vi^*h-vis in the same mesB in 
Lineoln^ Inn Hall ? Tf Albert <5ame in late to 
the >colk*giate dinner, he was ^aore to find that 
the >onh' plaee for him was a t^eat within three 
feet of his enemy. Again and again it happened 
that ^^Federidc Sharjiswell had ^selected his three 
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companions for dinner, and was congratulating 
himself on having a place where his ears would 
not be offended by his adversary's voice, when one 
of the three men would slip away to a party on 
the other side of the hall, and make room for the 
hateful Otway near the young Fellow of Trinity. 
Each of the men tried to avoid, and was always 
approaching the other. 

In justice to Mr. Sharpswell, it must be record- 
ed that he seldom behaved so badly as on 
his first meeting with the object of his instinct- 
ive aversion. It was rare for him to be so com- 
pletely off his guard, and so wholly wanting in 
gentlemanly self-respect, as on that occasion 
of misdemeanour. But even when he con- 
strained himself to be formally civil, or at least 
decently indifferent in his manner to the object .of 
his abhorrence, he made himself unspeakably 
disagreeable to Harold Cannick's protegS. On 
the other hand, instead of endeavouring to con- 
ciliate his second cousin, Albert Otway merely 
clothed his dislike of him with a thin veil of con- 
ventional politeness. The two young men were 
perpetually thrusting red-hot needles into each 
other. On no subject could they talk without 
differing pugnaciously. Arrogant to many per- 
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sons, Mr. Sharpswell was especially dogmatic to 
Albert. Abounding in courtesy and good-hu- 
mour to everyone else, Mr. Otway was abrupt, 
and sometimes slightly quarrelsome, to the kins- 
man whom he imagined to be unaware of their 
relationship by blood. 

In the course of two or three terms, the ob- 
vious antagonism of the two men was an affair 
of gossip at the students' tables. Like all 
students for the Bar, they were habitually free, 
if not loquacious talkers, out of care for their 
professional interests, which required them to 
be facile speakers. At Cambridge, Sharp- 
swell had been known amongst his detractors 
as an irrepressible chatterer ; and Lincoln's 
Inn only stimulated his egotistic delight in his 
own voice. At chambers, though silent by 
design to Mr. Snibsworth, Albert was sufficiently 
conversational with his fellow-pupils ; and in hall 
he talked abundanty, for pure enjoyment's sake, 
and with the purpose of making himself known 
to men, as well as for elocutionary practice. With 
Mr. Otway and Mr. Sharpswell, to exchange 
words was to exhibit differences of opinion. They 
were both law-reformers, but never concurred in 
any one proposal for the improvement of the 
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law. In politics they were not far apart as to 
principles, Albert being a very moderate liberal, 
and his cousin a decidedly liberal conservative ; 
but had the one been an ultra-radical, and the 
other an Eldonian tory, they could not have con- 
tended more warmly respecting the merits of 
public men, parties and measures. 

"Pardon me," Mr. Sharpswell observed sneer- 
ingly in hall one day ; " pardon me, Otway, if 
you had read mathematics, you would not say 
so." 

" A man may have read mathematics," retort- 
ed Albert, throwing a look of ridicule at the 
Fellow of Trinity, *' without having been at Cam- 
bridge." 

" Doubtless," rejoined Mr. Sharpswell, " a man 
may be a scholar without having gone to a 
public school. But it is a fact that in England 
Cambridge men are almost the only readers of 
the higher mathematics." 

" Let it be so. That does not affect our con- 
troversy respecting the wave-principle, and the 
best lines for a ship. It is on mathematical 
grounds that I maintain that you are in error. 
Take this illustration." 

The illustration was given, and the giver 
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followed it up with a few remarks which satisfied 
the knot of wranglers, amongst whom he was 
sitting, that he could not be reproached with 
mathematical ignorance. Worse still for Mr. 
SharpswelFs temper, the illustration and com- 
ments proved him to have been ridiculously 
wrong on the question of mathematics. He 
saw smiles of amusement on the faces of the 
critical hearers of the discussion, one of whom 
remarked bluntly, 

" Ton my honour, Sharpswell, you have been 
turned clean inside out by Otway, though he 
never read mathematics at Cambridge." 

" Obviously, Otway knows something of 
mathematics, and in this matter he scores one 
against me," replied Fred Sharpswell priggishly, 
whilst he strove to cover his retreat with a com- 
pliment to, and an ungenerous reflection on, 
his victor. The man had a nasty habit of pre- 
luding an insult with a civil speech. " If all 
non-university men," he continued, " had your 
knowledge of mathematics, Otway, I should 
modify my opinion that no man without a univer- 
sity degree ought to be allowed to enter an Inn 
of Court." 

Priding himself justly on his Cambridge 
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quality and status, Fred Sharpswell was inordin- 
ately supercilious towards barristers and law- 
students who had not graduated at Oxford or 
Cambridge. He affected to regard them as 
plebeian intruders into a profession from which 
they ought to be excluded by a rigid ordinance. 
More than once he had annoyed his antagonist 
by the utterance of this narrow prejudice against 
a large proportion of the bar. 

Albert was not so thin-skinned that he would 
have resented this opinion, had it emanated from 
any other man than Sharpswell ; but coming from 
the arrogant fellow of Trinity, after a series of 
small impertinences from the same source, it 
nettled him more than prudence allowed him to 
reveal. 

*' Your exclusive rule," he observed, " would 
have deprived the law of some of its brightest 
ornaments, as well as a large number of its 
soundest and most honourable practitioners." 

"That may be," rejoined Mr. Sharpswell, 
throwing a malicious rattle into his most wiry 
tone of voice, ** but I do hold that, on offering 
himself as a candidate for the bar, a man should 
exhibit certain credentials of his fitness to asso- 
ciate with the members of a liberal profession." 

i2 
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" A university degree is no conclusive evidence 
of much culture." 

"Anyhow it certi6es that a man has been 
trained amongst gentlemen." 

"To a certain extent," replied Albert, with 
an appearance of good humour. " But just 
as a man may take honours at Cambridge 
without being a really good mathematician, it is 
possible for him, on leaving his university, to be a 
decidedly uncongenial companion for men of the 
world and good breeding." 

Whereupon the approvers of Albert's remarks 
on ship-building burst out laughing; and they 
laughed yet again on seeing the blood leap 
to Fred Sharpswell's face. 

But Lincoln's Inn Hall was not the only place 
where the two enemies exchanged stinging words 
and aflFronts that rankled where they were plant- 
ed in sensitive self-love and jealous pride. 

The students and junior bar of the four Inns 
had three or four debating-societies, of which 
' The Eldon ' was by far the most important. The 
Eldonians met once a fortnight during the law- 
season, if one may be allowed the expression, and 
discussed questions of law in the same large room 
of a Fleet Street tavern, which on certain other 
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evenings of the month resounded with the jovial 
strains of the Convivial Warblers. Sharpswell and 
Ot way were Eldonians, and regular speakers at the 
club. It was at * The Eldon* that Fred Sharpswell 
made himself known as a law-student who might 
do well in his profession. His earlier speeches 
had favourably impressed their hearers who, on 
the strength of his self-confidence and fluency of 
utterance, and also on the strength of his academic 
rank and familiar connection with a strong firm 
of London attorneys, predicted that he would 
make a quick march to the dignities of the law. 
Having entered Lincoln's Inn twelve months 
earlier than his antagonist, Fred Sharpswell had 
acquired a leading position at 'The Eldon,' when 
Albert Otway was brought to the club for the first 
time. Ere the next Long Vacation came, Fred 
Sharpswell wished that Albert had never heard 
of the Eldonians, who, having witnessed a few 
conflicts between the cousins, in which Fred came 
off second best, began to lose something of their 
former admiration for the quick, sarcastic talker. 
When they had once been put in comparison, 
Sharpswell and Otway soon came to be regarded 
at ' The Eldon ' as a pair of gladiators, bound to 
fight for the amusement of the company. It was 
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observed that Sharpswell was the showy, Albert the 
steady combatant ; that if Sharpswell justified his 
name by quickness and acuteness, Otway had the 
larger and clearer mind. It was remarked that 
Otway had greatly the advantage of his adversary 
in temper. So long as he was cool, and things 
went well with him, Sharpswell could pour forth 
bitter sarcasms and spiteful suggestions, in the 
manner of a famous leader of the Chancery Bar, 
whom he had taken for his master of forensic 
style ; but in reply, when he had been hard 
pressed and much worried by his opponents, he 
was apt to become angry and abusive. On the 
other hand, no contradiction ever ruffled Otway 's 
equanimity, or provoked him to forgetfulness of 
his own dignity. Moreover, it did not escape the 
Eldonians that the two men cordially disliked 
• each other. The high-handed courtesy and for- 
bearance with which Albert aflfected to treat his 
rival were even more expressive of deep-rooted 
dislike than the sneering insolence and uppishness 
that characterized Sharpswell's hostile bearing. 

" It's good fun seeing those men spar uow,'* 
said little Ben Trivett, at this day best known to 
the public as a writer of novels and comedies, 
" but what will it be when they are called to bar, 
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if they practise in the same court ? How they will 
abhor each other by the time they have both 
taken silk I" When he made this speech, Ben 
Trivett was an Eldonian and Tenaplar, with a 
haakering after literature, for which he felt his 
natural aptitude, and with a vague purpose of 
'following the law,' in compliance with the 
wishes of a wealthy uncle. 
Enemies in hall, and rivals at *The Eldon,' Otway 
and Sharpswell were also fellow-pupils in Mr. 
Snibsworth's chambers. Albert had been some 
six months with Snibs worth, when, on entering 
the pupils' room one day, at an unusually late 
hour, he saw his adversary sitting over a set of 
papers. Having exchanged nods of recognition, 
the two kinsmen silently resolved that the cham- 
ber of study should be another scene of conten- 
tion and mutual ofFensiveness. " If he ventures 
to annoy me here, TU put the snob down with a 
strong hand," thought Mr. Otway. '' If I had 
known that the prig was one of Snibsworth's 
men," Mr. Sharpswell said to himself, *' I would 
have kept away from this place." On this new 
ground of battle, Albert had altogether the ad- 
vantage of his adversary. Whilst his steady and 
silent industry, together with signal ajptitude for 
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legal work, raised him higher in Snibsworth's 
opinion, Fred Sharpswell's loquacity and magn?- 
ficent arrogance were peculiarly irritating to tte 
conveyancer, who was no less frank about lis 
liking for the one than with respect to his cis- 
like of the other student. " Sharpswell a rcan 
of promise!" the great draughtsman remarked 
contemptuously, to some gentlemen of the law 
who were predicting signal success for the Fellow 
of Trinity — " he'll be a brilliant failure ! For a 
few years he'll impose on a few solicitors by his 
impudence, and chatter himself into business ; 
and then, when his clients have found him out, 
he'll fall out of the running. Otway is another 
man. He'll make a narae for himself." And 
this judgment, being repeated by its hearers to 
their acquaintance, was not long in coming to 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, where Albert, before the 
close of the second year of his student's course, 
was commonly described as * Snibsworth's 
favourite pupil.' 

Whilst Albert thus grew in the conveyancer's 
good graces, and Mr. Sharpswell's detestation, 
his hold on Harold Cannick's favour strengthened 
steadily as the time drew nearer for his call to 
the bar. 
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The intercourse of the solicitor and the student 
for the bar ripened into a close friendship. On 
Harold Cannick's side there was no exhibition of 
patronage ; and, though he felt the value of the 
powerful solicitors advice, and knew that the 
support of Cannick, Bolt, and Patterson would 
ensure his rapid success at the bar, Albert never 
stooped to flattery, or any kind of mean artifice, 
for the purpose of gratifying his ally. Old 
enough to be Albert's father, and having no son 
on whom he could expend a parental benevolence, 
Harold Cannick regarded the young man with 
paternal solicitude, and was justified alike by his 
j'ears, and position, and purpose, in treating him 
as a junior. By birth and breeding they were 
men of the same degree. By age, however, 
Harold was distinctly the young lawyers 
superior ; and this difference of years rendered it 
all the more easy for Albert to express with 
deferential courtesy his just appreciation of his 
benefactor s services. 

The exercise of influence, which opened the 
gates of Lincoln's Inn to Albert, was scarcely 
the most important of these services. At 
the solicitors house Mr. Otway made the 
acquaintance of solicitors only a few degrees less 
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prosperous than their host, — gentlemen who, in 
their willingness to oblige the chief of the great 
Bedford Row firm, pledged themselves to forward 
Mr. Otway's professional interests as soon as he 
should be called to the bar. There, also, he 
encountered non-legal people, whose conversation 
diverted his mind from its secret griefs, so that, 
on returning to his solitary rooms, he seldom 
brooded despondently over the past. The affec- 
tion which the solicitor exhibited for his 5roung 
friend caused it to be presumed in Mr. Cannick's 
circle that Albert and he were connected by ties 
of blood as well as friendship. It was even 
rumoured that Mr. Cannick had set his heart on 
having Albert for a son-in-law, as soon as the 
young lawyer should be established in his profes- 
sion, and the eldest of Mrs. Cannick's daughters 
should have attained a marriageable age. Now 
and then Albert accompanied his protector to 
the theatres, and to those circles of artistic 
Bohemia in which the solicitor was honoured 
as the generous protector of genius in difficulties. 
Having thus taken Albert openly by the hand, 
Mr. Cannick put his name down for admission to 
the Criterion Club, which, founded though it 
had been in recent years by gentlemen of the 
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middle rank of life, had, through a series of 
propitious circumstances, acquired an aristocratic 
reputation. 

'' By the way," Harold Cannick observed 
somewhat testily to Albert, shortly after the 
latter had been entered in the candidates' book 
at the Criterion, " your friend, Mr. Sharpswell, is 
making himself very disagreeable at the Crite- 
non. 

" I did not know he belonged to the Club." 

" He was only twenty-one when he joined it. 

His father was one of the founders ; and his 

father's old friends on the committee brought 

him in. I was fool enough to vote for the 

puppy, when he was at Cambridge." 

* 

" It seems that you don't like him more than I 
do." 

" He is an insolent puppy !" returned Mr. 
Cannick, flushing with a heat which showed that 
he had received some sharp provocation from 
the offender, who had shortly before been called 
to the bar. 

" Well, he is insolent sometimes — and I must 
own that he is a puppy. But he is a cleverish 
fellow." 

"He is a pert jackanapes," the solicitor ejacu- 
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lated hotly. "Of all puppies your cleverish 
pupp3^ is the most offensive." 

" What has he been doing at the Criterion ?" 

" Gad, Otway, the other evening, while I was 
smoking a solitary cigar in the little inner smok- 
ing-room, I heard him talking away in the large 
divan to a party of young fellows about the 
ignorance and ' bad breeding of solicitors. He 
was of opinion that no solicitor should be allowed 
to join a West-end club! According to him, 
solicitors of the best standing are mere 'white 
trash' in comparison with briefless barristers. 
This from a young fellow whose father was only 
a trumpery Commissioner of something or other ! 
Pooh ! he is an insufferable puppy I" 

Albert laughed, partly at the fervour of his 
indignant friend, but chiefly at the prodigious mis- 
take which Sharpswell had committed in his 
reckless loquacity. 

" He would have spoken more cautiously, and 
in a lower tone," said Harold's young friend, 
'' had he known that you were within hearing." 

'* No doubt. And I can assure you he lowered 
his tone, and looked mighty foolish, when I 
strolled into the large divan with my cigar in my 
mouth. He saw from my face that I had over- 
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heard him. He is one of those uppish young 
fellows who would toady me for a brief, and all 
the while look down on me because I am a 
solicitor. Anyhow, Mr. Sharpswell knows he 
won't have to thank me for any of his success at 
the bar." 

" Did you speak to him ?" 

" Speak to him I I let him know my opinion 
of him by looking at him." 

" That man has a positive genius for making a 
fool of himself. He has everything on his side — 
good looks, mental quickness, sufficient means, 
Cambridge honours! Why, Mr. Cannick, he has 
nearly every advantage that a man of our rank 
can reasonably ask for at the outset of life, except 
tact and conciliatory manner." 

" And the want of them, Otwa}^, will be his 
ruin. Mark my word, he may make a fair run- 
ning at first, but he'll be a failure, when you are 
only getting into the full swing of business." 

Having delivered himself of this opinion, and 
thereby vented his hottest indignation, Mr. Can- 
nick bade his young friend good-bye at the corner 
of Regent Circus, and strolled homewards to Mrs. 
Cannick, and his girls, and his Flemish pictures. 

As Albert sauntered towards Fleet Street, for 
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a beef-steak at The White Loaf, he meditated on his 
strange hatred of his second cousin, and wondered 
whether that remote kinsman would ever pene- 
trate Albert Ot way's disguise, and discover his 
cousin Guerdon in his bitter adversary. 

" So I am to cross his path at every turn," 
thought Albert. " I spar with him in Hall 
and at The Eldon, I made him a joke at Snibs- 
worth's chambers, and noyv it appears we are 
destined to worry each other at The Criterion 
Club." 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

RIVALS AT THE BAR. 

TO read the announcement of a death in a 
newspaper is sometimes to realize with 
agonizing vividness the joy of former days. 
Gained from the close type of a journal's brief, 
unsympathetic notice of recent deaths, the intel- 
ligence that a woman whom he loved long since 
has passed away from her familiar circle, fills the 
readers mind with gloom. He recalls in an 
instant the voice that was the music of a house- 
hold, and the smiles that gave beholders gladness. 
He remembers trivial courtesies and pleasant 
acts of kindness, forgotten perhaps ever since they 
were rendered in careless amiability. The scenes 
which she irradiated with the brightness of her 
beauty and goodness rise to his recollection, and 
he feels like one who gazes at the shuttered 
windows and silent walls of an empty mansion, 
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where, in happier time, he was the frequent and 
ever-welcome guest of light-hearted entertainers. 
Albert Otway experienced this bitter sadness 
in an early month of his third year at Lincoln's 
Inn, when he learnt from the Times that Mary, 
the wife of Sir James Darling, Knt., Q.C., and 
County Court Judge of Boringdonshire, had died 
at Arleigh Manor. Yes, the event, to which he 
had, little more than two years since, looked 
forward, as one of the sure consequences of 
trouble in which he had borne a part, was now a 
recorded fact ; and, had it been unanticipated, it 
could not have occasioned him a sharper or more 
sudden sense of unutterable desolation. He felt 
a generous pity for the kindly, timid, world-fear- 
ing knight, whose worst faults were those of 
common-place selfishness and vanity. He would 
fain have written the old man a few words of 
comfort. For his grand imposture he was fitly 
punished by the grief with which he recognized 
his inability to pen a line, or do a single act to 
lessen Lottie's afliiction. How could her dead 
lover venture to console her ? He might not, 
even for the mitigation of his own distress, seek 
from any of his old Boringdonshire acquaintances 
how she endured her trial. From them and from 
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her he was separated by the grave, in which 
the Bohemian lay beneath a lying coffin-lid. 

On recovering from the shock which Mary 
Darling's timely death occasioned him, Albert 
sought relief for his feelings, and escaped from 
harrowing reflection, by applying more strenuous- 
ly than ever to legal study. Hitherto he had 
shown no disposition to commit the common fault 
of studious and resolutely ambitious young men. 
But in the last year of his student's course he 
concentrated all his powers on his special work, 
and in his zeal exhibited so dangerous a disin- 
clination to qualify exhausting labour with suit- 
able recreation, that Harold Cannick more than 
once felt it right to caution ' his new man ' 
against the danger of over-reading. On three 
separate occasions, after vainly endeavouring to 
lure his protSgS to the Criterion Club for a quiet 
tete-a-tete dinner, the solicitor observed with 
kindly concern and significant earnestness, '' You 
are right to work, but the right course may be 
carried too far. Don't overdo it, Otway. Take 
a hint from your backer, my boy, and dont 
overdo it^ 

Whilst Albert Otway was thus eliciting anxious 
expostulations from Harold Cannick, Mr. Fred- 

YOL. III. K 
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erick Sharpswell, having made his dibut in a 
Court of Equity, was floating out into a consider- 
able practice under favourable circumstances. 

The public would do well to disabuse them- 
selves of two prevalent misconceptions respecting 
the Bar and its members. 

It is not true that every young lawyer, who 
means to be a working barrister, has his eye 
upon the woolsack when he assumes the long 
robe and horse-hair wig. Though the attain- 
ment of the Great Seal is one of the brilliant 
possibilities of a career at the bar, the junior 
who regards the * pestiferous lump of metal ' as 
the proper guerdon of his worth, is almost as 
exceptional a character as the boyish soldier of 
fortune who thinks that he will ultimately rise to 
be Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's forces. 
Frederick Sharpswell was one of the few greatly 
ambitious and supremely confident juniors of his 
tin)e, who regarded the highest honours of the 
Law as prizes for which they were naturally 
qualified to compete with the ablest men of their 
profession. But even he, with all his overween- 
ing self-sufficiency, did not feel secure of rising 
to the apex of legal grandeur. That he should 
soon come to the fore of Equity juniors, should 
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wear * silk ' before he was grey, and should do a 
good business amongst 'leaders,' were matters 
respecting which he had no misgiving. He was 
pleasantly certain that, life and health favouring 
him, a Vice-Chancellor's place would, sooner or 
later, come within his grasp. But when he thought 
of his chances of winning the first and bright- 
est of all legal distinctions, his ' aspirations ' were 
checked by feelings remotely akin to modesty, 
and by a proper appreciation of all the disturbing 
influences that might retard, or finally, stop, his 
march upon the woolsack. Having no doubt 
that he was Erskine's equal in eloquence, and 
Brougham's peer in mental subtlety and vigour, 
he could not be sure of having their good for- 
tune. 

Nor is it true that the Bar is a profession in 
which no young man ever wins recognition and 
abundant employment, unless he has private 
introduction to the goodwill of powerful solici- 
tors. If there ever was such a time, the day has 
long passed when a youth of fluent speech and no 
knowledge of the law could talk himself into 
business; No doubt our four Inns contain mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen who, notwithstanding their 
abundance of learning and personal capabilities 

k2 
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for advocacy, are unknown and needy, through 
want of connections in the inferior department of 
the Law ; whilst youthful barristers, of inferior 
style and endowments, are being enriched by 
business that flows to them from their fathers 
and brothers and cousins. But in spite of all the 
facts which are fruitful of discouragement and 
failure to the long-robed outsiders of the Law 
List, the Bar still remains so far an open pro- 
fession that it numbers some dozens of fortunate 
practitioners who found clients quickly, although 
they had no attorneys amongst their private 
friends, and no private access to the goodwill of 
attorneys, when they first entered Westminster 
Hall aild joined their circuits. 

m 

It is not wonderful that Frederick Sharpswell 
found business in his first term, and numerous 
clients in his first year. He had a presence that 
was effective and almost distinguished. In spite 
of the uppishness which made him enemies, his 
address was in some respects favourable to his 
ambition. It was eloquent of the self-confidence 
which ordinary people are apt to mistake for 
power. Its very flashiness and arrogance were 
likely to be mistaken by dullards for brilliance 
and dignity. His power of speaking was 
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saperior to average forensic eloquence. As a 
second wrangler and Fellow of Trinity, he had 
the academic credentials which solidtors of high 
standing always respect, and sometimes greatly 
over-value. He was known to be a nephew of 
Sir Walter Mansfield, a Vioe-Chancellor who 
took an amiable pleasure in supporting young 
advocates with expressions of critical approval ; 
and it was rightly felt by solicitors that Mr. 
Sharpswell would receive no stinted share of the 
judge's benevolent consideration. Though Sir 
Walter was incapable of nepotism, or any kind 
of official unfairness, it was soon obvious that he 
was favourably disposed towards his young kins- 
man. Moreover, as it has been intimated in a 
previous chapter, Mr. Frederick Sharpswell had 
strong private supporters amongst solicitors of 
position ; and though he could talk disdainfully 
of attorneys in The Criterion smoking-room, he 
exhibited a proper gratitude for the services 
rendered to him by the attorneys of his personal 
connection. 

So Mr. Sharpswell had an excellent start in 
the legal race, and during his first year he did 
so much with it that some of his unfriendly 
critics were constrained to admit there was 
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more in him than they had supposed. True 
it was that his principal briefs were winning 
briefs. But his side won; and he did his 
share of the winning in a style which justified 
solicitors in thinking he might be safely trusted 
in more difficult work. Instead of abusing with 
excessive loquacity his junior's privilege of 
speech — a privilege that gives the Equity junior 
so great an advantage over the Common Law 
junior — he put a curb on his tongue; and whilst 
he spoke with discreetness and moderation, he 
exhibited no little of the advocate's cleverness. 
At the same time, his business in chambers was 
considerable. Heavy papers came to his table, 
and it was rumoured by his clients that he 
turned out his work in a masterly style. It was 
whispered in legal cliques that he gave promise 
of being in time a sound * case-lawyer.' Hav- 
ing made up his mind that Mr. Sharpswell 
should be a failure at the Bar, it might be 
imagined that Mr. Cannick regarded with lively 
annoyance the success of the young man's open- 
ing terms. But Harold was neither surprised 
nor hurt. 

" Pooh I his backers have not yet had time to 
find him out," said the senior partner of the 



Bedford Bow bouse. ^ He is it showy feliOW, 
and has stiODg fiieods, and he is now making 
the running that I predicted for him. Bat hell 
soon begin to blander and trip. Already he 
shows agns of ranning wild, from having had 
too modi ' com.* A year or so henoe hell l(>se 
his head, and make a fool of himself. More- 
over, my ' new man ^ will be called this term, 
and hell soon be giving that pert janior a lesson 
or two. Mr. Otway is ' Snibsworth^s favourite 
pupil,' and the Eldonians say he is a deuced 
deal stronger in talk than Sharpswell.** 

A few days afler Mr. Cannick had expressed 
these opinions at his own table to half-a-dozen 
of his brethren of the lower department of the 
law, Albert Otway was called to the Bar. 

At Mr. Cannick's advice, Albert had, some 
months before his call, become the tenant^ at a 
high rent, of a small set of ground-floor cham- 
bers in Old Square, Lincoln's Inn — three small 
rooms, which fortunately fell vacant at the right 
moment, and which Albert would not have suc- 
ceeded in carrying off from half-a-score competi- 
tors for the three dingy little closets, had not a 
word been spoken in his behalf to the Treasurer 
by the powerful solicitor. The staircase, at whose 
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foot the set of chambers was placed, is the second 
staircase on the left hand of the Chancery Lane 
entrance of the Inn ; and looking along one side 
of a triangle to the wall, built at right angles to 
the Lane side of the Old Square, Albert could 
see the windows of the ground-floor chambers 
which his adversary had taken on his call to the 
Bar. Again and again, during the interval be- 
tween his entrance into his new quarters and his 
enrolment amongst learned counsellors, Albert 
had observed his enemy pass to and fro between 
his rooms and the adjacent courts of Equity ; 
and as often, on coming out of Court with a 
pleasant consciousness of having made another 
step onwards to success, Frederick Sharpswell 
had glanced at Albert's windows, in the hope 
that his antagonist might see him, with his hands 
full of papers, and his face radiant with satisfac- 
tion. More than once, also, Albert had wit- 
nessed one of Sharpswell's petty triumphs in his 
uncle's court, and remarked how, at the instant 
of his hottest exultation, the vain man looked 
round to catch his eye. 

" Yes," Albert had muttered to himself on 
these occasions, " you have the start of me by 
time; but I will soon be abreast of you, and 
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then we will see who is to take the lead.** 
like Frederick Sharpswell, Albert was one of 
the very few fortunate yoong lawyers who walk 
straight from the stadents' tables of linooln^s Iuq 
into abundant employment He would have 
been a lucky fellow had he received from the 
Bedford Row firm only a quarter of the business 
that was sent him in his first year by Can* 
nick. Bolt, and Patterson. Harold Gannick was 
resolved that his ^new man' should succeed 
rapidly and completely. The new man's rapid 
progress should not only justify his patron's choice 
of a protege, but it should be a signal demon- 
stration to the solicitors and bar of the Equity 
courts that, when Harold Gannick undertook to 
* make a man,' he could make him quickly as 
well as surely. Not content with bringing Snibs- 
worth's favourite pupil a fine junior's business 
from the big corner-house of Bedford Row, 
Harold pulled, in his young friend's behalf, every 
cord and string of influence that connected 
Gannick, Bolt and Patterson with the general 
body of London solicitors. Triumphant at his 
own success before Albert's call, Mr. Sharpswell 
soon had the mortification of seeing his success 
rendered comparatively insignificant by the far 
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more remarkable advancement of * that odious 
prig without a university degree/ as Frederick 
was wont to describe his rival. 

Wherever it came from — Chancery Lane or 
the Fields, City or West-end, Birmingham or 
Liverpool — the * new man ' was in nearly every 
cause of magnitude and public interest. The 
doings of the lucky junior were the gossip of 
legal circles ; and, together with a few truths, 
many astounding fictions were uttered to account 
for his extraordinary success. He was Snibs- 
worth's favourite pupil, and had been a clerk in a 
Lombard Street house, until Bolt, of Cannick, 
Bolt, and Patterson, discovering his legal ability, 
had brought him into the law. He was Harold 
Cannick's nephew by marriage; he was the 
Duke of Dovercourt's illegitimate son, and had 
been introduced to the Bedford Row solicitors 
by his father. On one point all critics were 
agreed; — he was a favourite pupil who did 
Snibsworth credit. Many envied the new man 
his extraordinary success ; but no one said aloud 
that it was greater than his merits. Frederick 
Sharpswell's backers, however, did not fall away 
from him ; and he went on making way, though 
it was exasperatingly obvious to him that, having 
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in twelve months fallen behind Harold Cannick's 
pet, he would never come up with him in the 
quick running. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



WAR TO THE KNIFE. 



FOR a brief while the excitements of success 
made Albert comparatively unmindful of his 
old feud with the rival whom he was beating signal- 
ly. But when he had been at the bar some six- 
teen months, an event occurred which, deepening 
and intensifying his previous dislike of the man, 
added a passionate detestation to it. 

"Otway, I want a word with you," said 
Harold Cannick, entering the barrister's chamber 
one afternoon, shortly after the rising of the courts. 

" Pray have it," was the reply. " It is about 
business ?" 

" Private business — no matter of law." 

" Go on." 

" In re The Criterion Club, and your candida- 
ture." 

" What has happened ?" 
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" Enough to make me think that I had better 
withdraw your name from the candidates' list." 

" Nonsense I— Why, I am on for election or 
rejection next week. What has any one to say 
against me ?" 

"The election of new members is with the 
Committee, to which, in spite of my endeavours 
to keep him out, Mr. Frederick Sharpswell was 
elected last month, as the spokesman of the 
' young blood.' " 

" Umph I" returned Albert, suddenly turning 
white with apprehension and anger. " And he 
objects to me ?" 

" Very decidedly. You see, he is madly 
jealous of you. He hated you for half-a-hundred 
reasons before you were called to the Bar ; and 
now your prodigious success in the profession 
has stimulated his old dislike of you into vindic- 
tive fury. He dislikes me also — for helping you ; 
for opposing his election to the committee ; and 
for putting him down rather roughly once or 
twice at the Club. He has annoyed me lately 
at the Criterion in several matters. As soon as 
he saw that I was as much his enemy as your 
friend, he took to his insolent tricks; and, con- 
found him, by thwarting and ' cheeking ' me he 
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makes some of the youngsters credit him with 
high spirit, in treating a big solicitor so disdain- 
fully. And now he is going to do us both an ill 
turn by keeping you out of the Club." 

" Indeed I How will he accomplish that feat ? 
He will scarcely induce the Committee to reject 
me, unless he can say something worse against me 
than that he is jealous of my success, and does not 
relish my company. What course will he take ?" 

"I can tell you, for he spoke to me in the 
committee-room of the Criterion' yesterday very 
frankly; but I had rather not repeat exactly 
what passed between us." 

" Let me know exactlv what he said." 

'* I will gratify you. But first let me say, that 
he alluded to your father in no respectful terms. 
Now, am I to go on ?" 

"Yes," Albert answered stoutly. "I must 
know all." 

" It was just this. ' Mr Cannick,' he began, 
' so that you may have an opportunity of with- 
drawing your man, and preventing a discussion 
which might be injurious to him and painful to 
you, I think it right to tell you that, if you persist 
in your purpose of bringing Mr. Otway on for 
election at the next meeting of the Committee, I 
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shall resist his election strenuously.' * On any 
ground besides that he is personally disagreeable 
to you ?' I asked. * Yes/ was his answer, ' on 
other grounds, which I shall state precisely to the 
Committee ; and then, should there be need for 
it, I shall demand a ballot of the Committee.' I 
observed, ' Perhaps you will let me hear your 
other grounds of objection to Mr. Otway ?' Then 
came the information which I am reluctant to re- 
port to you." 

Albert was greatly excited, though he conceal- 
ed his vehement agitation, as he rejoined, in his 
customary voice, "Then came the information 
which I am most desirous to hear." 

The solicitor continued — 

** ' I dislike the man cordially,' my gentleman 
went on, ' but I should not, as the Criterion is a 
large club, feel justified in opposing his election 
on that ground. But when I tell you that his 
father was a fraudulent bankrupt, and embezzler 
of money, and a forger, I think I have said 
enough to satisfy you that it would not be advan- 
tageous for the Criterion to number Mr. Otway 
amongst its members. And, as Committee-men, 
we are bound, in electing new members, to think 
only of the interests of the club.' My reply was, 
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'Mr. Sharpswell, you have made strong state- 
ments. I presume you make them on what seems 
to you the best authority?' *I speak on the 
best authority,' he replied, ' and you may rely on 
me that Otway's father was what I say. He only 
escaped a prosecution for felony by committing 
suicide.' * Still, sir,' I answered, ' I must press 
you for your authorities for the extraordinary 
statements which you have made.'" 

Again Harold Cannick paused. 

Whilst speaking the solicitor had refrained 
from looking at Albert's face, but, on pausing, he 
glanced at his companion's countenance, and saw 
that mental agony had covered the stern, stony 
features with beads of sweat. 

'' Go on. Give me his answer," Albert said 
hoarsely. 

" ' My reply,' he answered, * will show you, 
Mr. Cannick, why I should prefer that this mat- 
tor should be settled by your withdrawing Mr. 
Otwav's name from the list of candidates. I am 
far from wishing that Mr. Otway's history should 
be discussed at a meeting of the Committee ; for, 
were it to come under their consideration, I 
should be constrained to confess myself a distant 
l^insman of the felon whose son would fain enter 
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the Criterion on your arm. I am Mr. Ot way's 
second cousin, and what I have told you about 
him I know, because I have the misfortune to be 
related to him. The gentleman is your intimate 
friend, and you will doubtless mention to him 
what has passed between us. Ask him whether 
I am the second cousin with whose immediate 
family he never held any intercourse, and whom he 
encountered for the first time in Lincoln's Inn Hall. 
If he should say yes, you will probably not care 
to press me for any further particulars of a pain- 
ful and humiliating episode of mj^ family history. 
If he should say no, ask me, Mr. Cannick, for the 
proofs of what I have stated, and you shall have 
conclusive proofs. Mr. Otway has sought to sepa- 
rate himself from his paternal infamy by a few 
flimsy artifices. He has dropped one of his names, 
and he has exercised some ingenuity in disguising 
himself physically, but I know him to be my 
second cousin, and the son of a villain. No son 
of a thief and forger should enter the Criterion 
Club, under any disguise of social success and 
false appearances'. To this I said, 'You have 
nothing to allege against Mr. Otway except his 
parentage ?' ' Nothing,' was the answer. As I 
turned on my heel, I replied, * I will think of 

VOL. III. L 
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this matter, Mr. Sharpswell. Probably I shall 
speak to my friend Otway about it ; but, anyhow, 
I will let you know my intentions with respect to 
his candidature before the next meeting of the 
Committee.'" 

Having finished a statement, which he made 
with painful effort, Harold Cannock drew a long 
breath, and exclaimed, 

"There, Otway, now I have made a clean 
breast of it." 

" And would like to know whether the man 
has told the truth." 

" Rather say, I should like to know what we 
ought to do under the very unpleasant circum- 
stances." 

" On one point Mr. Sharpswell has spoken 
the truth. He and I are second cousins. His 
parents and mine never had any intercourse. A 
family quarrel separated our grand-parents for 
life, so that their children and grandchildren 
have lived as though they were in no degree re- 
lated. I never set eyes on Frederick Sharpswell 
until I encountered him in Lincoln's Inn Hall, 
and then I detested him cordially before we had 
exchanged ten sentences. So far he tells the 
truth." 
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" Yes," said Harold Cannick drily, " I presum- 
ed that he spoke by the book. He would not 
have dared to tell an untruth, knowing my inti- 
macy with you." 

" On no point has he said to you anything 
which he knew to be untrue. I must be just to 
him. He has not attempted to mislead you by 
any wilful misstatement. But all the same for 
that, he has uttered things which are not true. 
Though he spoke on what may be called justify- 
ing authority, he altogether misstated my poor 

father's case, which " 

' Quickly and hotly Harold Cannick interposed. 

"Not a single word, my dear Otway, about that ; 
not a single word on that subject. I know as 
much of that matter as you could tell me. And 
for you to talk about it to me would only pain 
you, and perhaps disturb the course of our friend- 
ship." 

*' You know my father's story ?" exclaimed Al- 
bert with surprise. 

Smiling at his companion's astonishment, the 
solicitor, dismissing his momentary fervour, an- 
swered, 

" To be sure, I know it. I knew it from the 
commencement of our acquaintance. I can scarce- 

l2 
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ly say I was one of yoar fathers friends^ but I 
had a sLight personal knowledge of him ; and 
when be died, and there was a habbab of in- 
dionution a^rainst him, I was one of the few 
persons who did him justice^ ^uid maintained that 
he was not so mndi a sinner as a colprit^s Tictini. 
One reason why I decided to take you up— ex- 
cuse the term, for you are growing so great a 
man that I mayn't presume to patronize you — 
one reason why I determined to serre you in 
the way of business, was my sympathy for your 
domestic trouble. My perception of the diffi- 
culties which your father s story would occasion 
you, caused me to feel for you. There, there — 
I have never alluded to the ugly business. And 
I had hoped that nothing would ever compel me 
to allude to it.** 

Tears of grateful emotion rose in Albert's 
large dark eyes, as he rose from his seat, and, 
grasping the solicitors hand, exclaimed almost 
hysterically, 

** How nobly generous of you, and how very 
delicate I My dear friend, gratitude is no sufficient 
acknowledgment of such goodness and rare deli- 
cacy ! By heavens, sir, I love you !" 

" Hang your love, my boy,'' returned Harold 
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Cannick, with an affectation of jauntiness, whilst 
the nervous force of his grip of Albert's hand be- 
trayed that his feelings were deeply stirred, " I 
only want your good-will and work-a-day lasting 

friendship. me! as I have no son of ray own, 

why should not I amuse myself by playing the 
father to you? But mind me, Otway, if you 
go in for emotional extravagances and wild 
talk, ril draw off from you, and instead of being 
your beneficent parent, I'll be your formal and 
very frigid uncle." 

This jocular reproof had the desired effect on 
Albert, who in a few seconds recovered his 
customary coolness, and resuming his seat, looked 
once again much less like a gushing son than a 
hard-headed counsel holding a consultation with 
an important client. 

''The question is, what shall we do?" the 
solicitor observed, in the hardest of matter-of-fact 
tones. " Your amiable second cousin has found 
you out, and means to bar the club-door against 
you. He has no desire to publish his relation- 
ship to you, and will hold his tongue about your 
father's ugly business — at least, he won't make a 
clamour about it — if you don't try to force your 
way into the Criterion, in spite of his opposition. 
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To some extent you are in his power. Anyhow, 
he could hurt you in the opinion of a few people. 
The disclosures which he threatens would cer- 
tainly damage you with the solicitors at the pre- 
sent point of your career; though ten years 
hence, if all goes well, you may tell the world 
your whole story without fear for the con- 
sequences. Perhaps " 

Harold Cannick paused. 

" You mean to say," said Albert, ** that per- 
haps it would be better for me to refrain from 
fighting Mr. Sharpswell on his own ground." 

" Precisely so." 

" It is hard to be compelled to retire from 
any ground where he asks me to fight him." 

" He does not ask you to fight him there. On 
the contrary, he wishes you to keep away from 
him." 

" That is true," said Albert, grateful for the re- 
mark which made it clear to him that, in relinquish- 
ing his candidature at the Criterion, he could not 
be charged with running from an adversary. 

"You see," continued Harold Cannick, who 
felt strongly that Albert should withdraw from 
the coming election, " though I might succeed in 
fighting for you with the committee, Frederick 
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Sharpswell would have blurted out facts which 
for the present had better be known to as few 
persons as possible; and you would enter the 
club under disadvantages which would render it 
impossible for you to enjoy the place. And it 
would be even a greater triumph to Sharpswell 
to see you badly received and cold-shouldered at 
the club, than it will be for him to know that he 
has shut the door against you." 

"That consideration, also, occurred to me," 
returned Albert, to his companion s obvious sat- 
isfaction. 

During the next three minuted, Albert main- 
tained silence whilst he regarded all the several 
aspects of the case, and arrived at the conclusion 
that care for Harold Cannick's sensibilities, no 
less than regard foK his own interests, required 
him to avoid the threatened conflict. Though 
the solicitor, with characteristic chivalry, had not 
hinted at the unpleasantness which the discussion 
in the committee-room would occasion him, or at 
the annoyance he would experience, if his friend, 
after being brought into the club in the teeth of 
an angry opposition, should be found unaccept- 
able to any considerable number of the members, 
Albert saw the possible discomforts, and shrunk 
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from the thoostt of expoon^ hi? S'eaeroos allv 
to chem. It iris ob^Dos to him that tor once he 
mii^t viel'i to Iiis eneniT- ani turning firom the 
Criterk»a, seek fellowsfcip in an*xlier j«>Lnt-stock 
palace. 

^6e ^x>d eooa^ to whhdrmw mv name, 
Cannick, before the day of electioa^'^ he said, 
?! jwW. After a brief pause he added, " Mr. 
Sharpswell will know the cause of ray with- 
drawal. To that hnmiliati«>n I must submit. 
Bat I will take an early oj^rtmiity of showing 
him that the pradence, whidi occasions ray re- 
tirement, is altogether innocent of desire to con- 
ciliate him.'' 

^' That's welL Then I will scratch vonr name 
at once — better at once than on the very eve 
of election." 

" You have my leave to do so." 

" And now, my dear Otway, to dispose finally 
of an unpleasant subject, and place it amongst 
things never to be alluded to, let me say a few 
last words. In our conversation let no reference 
be ever made to your poor father s ugly story. 
In this respect, pursue to me the same course of 
jealous reticence that I have pursued towards you 
throughout our acquaintance." 
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" I will do SO, Cannick. There are some 
subjects which reverence requires us to guard 
with altum sileniium. My dear father's trouble 
is one of them. We will never speak of it. But 
do say that you acquit me of cowardice, and 
natural proneness of deceit, in respect of the 
measures which I have taken to separate myself 
from my dear father's misfortunes." 

"My dear Otway," Harold Cannick returned, 
with hearty emphasis, " had I been in your position 
I should have acted precisely as you have done. 
Respecting those measures of concealment, as well 
as every other part of your conduct known to 
me, you have my unqualified approbation. Now, 
good-bye. I must be off to an appointment." 

Whereupon the portly, middle-aged solicitor 
•withdrew his comely face and stalwart presence 
from the chamber in which Mr. Otway was ac- 
customed to receive his clients and draw legal 
papers. And as the worthy gentleman walked 
away from Lincoln's Inn, he was as thoroughly 
certain as heretofore that Albert Otway was the 
son of Martin Otway, Esq., late of Cleve Lodge, 
Surrey. Let the reader of these pages bear this 
fact in mind. Nothing had passed between Mr. 
Cannick and Mr. Sharpswell, or between Mr, 
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tor li^ti Aljert Orwstr wss zLe sea of Joha 
Goerijiu wLiI^ci ban Vercf Bi-rir^iirL^hireL X«>t 
onoe in La recent conTersari-.^. viii R,ir^:>I i Caa- 
nlck had Frederick SiarpsTr-rZ mefiii'jiLei Lis 
aecon i CT/oan's oriziral sumariie. I: was rme Le 
had spoken of Albert as haTinz 'iri-pc one of Lis 
names ; a stacetner^t wL:<i. Mr. Carr.:<2k La i con- 
simeil as referring to Ee^iiali Al jen Otwav's 
relinqoisLmeat of Lis first CLrisnian came- Know- 
ing tLat Martin Orway's boy Lai been rfLriscene*! 
Eeginall Albert, the solicitor hai njdced rau: 
his jjrott^yS used only the seo^nl Cnri^tian name, 
and had aitribated the apparen: reIin:iai5Laient 
of the Reginald to secretive policy. As f jr the 
other disguises to which SLarpswell had allnde«i, 
Mr. Cannick s dose observation of his pr^jitifje 
had assured him that the voua^ man dved his 
hair and stained his skin. It haJ^ also, occurred 
to the solicitor that Albert had adopted his 
closely-cut coiffure, on relinqatshing the beard 
and moustaches of his art-student days, in order 
that he should not be readily recognized by his 
old assodates of continental schools and the 
cliques of London Bohemia. Moreover, in his 
last interview with his protege, neither John 
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Guerdon's name, nor his place of residence, nor 
his occupation, had been mentioned. Harold 
Cannick knew that the banker of Hammer- 
hampton had died insolvent and under felonious 
disrepute ; but he had never associated Albert 
with the luckless banker of the Great Yard. On 
the other hand, the solicitor knew that Martin 
Otway, Esq., late of Cleve Lodge, Richmond, 
had made away with public money, and com- 
mitted suicide, just as certain spurious bills which 
he had uttered and could not meet were about 
to fall due ; and events had taught Harold Can- 
nick to regard Albert as the offspring of this 
delinquent of Cleve Lodge, Richmond. Lastly, 
Mr. Cannick knew, as a matter of fact brought 
to his knowledge by a well-remembered piece of 
legal business, that the late Mr, Commissioner 
Sharpswell (Fred Sharpswell's father) and 
Martin Otway were first cousins. Under these 
circumstances, Harold Cannick naturally retained 
his erroneous impression respecting Albert's 
parentage. 

Stranger still will it appear to the reader that, 
at the time of his recorded interview with 
Harold Cannick in the committee-room of the 
Criterion Club, Frederick Sharpswell had no 
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Such. iowevCT', was rie ose^ 

iu is enoag!i to aaj toas, as iie meniCH^ ct a 
biri^erlv-'iiT'jied t^imfj^ ae hstl grown to maa- 
b»3^ having r3r> aecood cooans, iiedier ot 
whooi was related to die ocLer^ a:i'i a<a-Iier of 
whom he had era- appn, Alb^ zhe Bohemiaa 
was the one, and Albert the Bjcemiaiis imper- 
sonator was the other of the two men to whom 
Frederick Sharpswell, by two perfectlT diJerent 
female descents, was a second ooosin. 

As for the Boringdonshire Gaerdon% Mr. 
Sharpswell onl v knew of them as rath^^ remote 
kindred, who had gone discreditablv to grief and 
extinction. He had scarcely winced under the 
collapse of Gaerdon and Scrivener s bank, for he 
had never held anj familiar intercourse with his 
Boringdonshire relatives, and veiy few persons 
were aware of his relationship to the felonious 
banker. It was a slight relief to him when he, 
one day, heard at Cambridge that John Gaerdon 
was beyond the reach of the law. He had not 
mourned for his second cousin, on hearing that 
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Albert had followed his father to the next world, 
and that his body had been interred in Ewebridge 
church. On the contrary, he was rather pleased 
to know that the Guerdons were clean wiped 
from the earth's surface. Though distant and un- 
known, still they were his kinsmen ; and it is often 
agreeable to know that one's unfortunate and dis- 
creditable kindred have been put underground. 

Until their misfortunes rendered them in- 
famous, his feelings for the Guerdons had been 
those of indifference. Having no reason to think 
that their continuance in this world was or could 
be hurtful to him, he did not want them to die 
off. His sentiments towards his cousins bearing 
the name of Otway had, however, been virulently 
hostile from his boyhood. Martin Otway had, 
in early life, defeated his first cousin (Fred's 
father) in a law-suit. The beaten litigant (subse- 
quently Mr. Commissioner Sharpswell) had been 
pleased to regard the law-suit as iniquitous, and 
the victor in it as a robber. He trained his boy 
to abhor the robber and the robber's son ; and 
Fred proved an apt pupil. Taught to believe in 
the abominable wickedness of the Otways as a 
matter affording no room for two opinions, 
Frederick Sharpswell conceived a desire to 
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pnni^h them as flagrant social enemies. To bear 
the name of OtwaT was to be tbe object of bis 
tiricharitable suspicions ; to be known to ha^e a 
drop of Martin Otway*s bIo*>^ as well as bis sur- 
name, was to incur Mr. Sharpswell's ranorous 
aT>horrenoe. On bis way up to the mess in 
Lincoln^s Inn Hall, wbere the reader first made 
bis acquaintance, Frederici Sharpswell bad learnt 
from tbe steward tbat Albert was a 3Ir. Otway. 
On leaving tbe ball, on tbat occasion, Frederick 
Sharpswell bad put some questions to tbe steward 
respecting tbe bearer of tbe odious name. Tbe 
steward certified tbat Mr. Otway bad recently 
joined tbe Inn, and was entered in tbe archives 
of tbe Honourable Society as tbe only son of 
Martin Otway, Esq., formerly of Cleve Lodge, 
Richmond. The antagonism, which quickly 
developed into a cordial hatred between the two 
young men, bad its origin in discords of style, 
manner, temper, taste ; but it would not have 
passed so quickly from mere dislike into impla- 
cable enmity, had it not been for Frederick 
Sharpswell's apparent discovery that Albert was 
one of the family against whom the young fellow 
of Trinity had been educated to cherish a Corsican 
hatred. In declaring to Mr. Cannick that he 
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would avow his ignominious relationship to Albert 
before the whole committee, rather than allow 
him to enter the club, Mr. Sharpswell was actuat- 
ed by domestic malevolence, rather than by jeal- 
ousy of a rival. Much as he resented Albert's 
success, it would not by itself have inspired him 
to declare the young barrister unmeet for admis- 
sion to the Criterion, But he could not allow 
unresistingly his club to be invaded by the de- 
tested Martin Otway's even more detestable son. 

But whilst he was thus still mistaken for Mar- 
tin Otway's son, both by his rival at the Bar and 
by his principal client, Albert Otway naturally 
imagined that his real parentage and story were 
known to the two men. To each of them he sup- 
posed himself known as Albert Guerdon, fighting 
his way at the Bar, under an assumed name and 
false colours. Ignorant of Sharpswell's relation- 
ship to the dead Bohemian, it never occurred to 
him to suspect that his enemy had mistaken him 
for the man whose surname he had assumed. 

He could not regret that he was known to 
Harold Cannick. Indeed, since the discovery had 
only strengthened Mr. Cannick's attachment to 
him, Albert was glad to be assured that the solicitor 
knew all which he appeared to know. For years 
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Albert had been at tiroes uneasy, under vivid 
apprehensions of the conseqoences which might 
ensue to his relations with his friend from an in- 
auspidons revelation of his imposture. It was 
a grand relief to learn that his measures of con- 
ceal ment met with Harold CannicVs approval. 

For Frederick SharpswelVs detection of his 
fraud, however, Albert could not be thankful. 
On the a>ntrary, it wounded him acutely. It was 
obvious to him that his adversary, whom he had 
treated with courteous disdain, must deride him 
as a cheat and impostor. To know that Sharps- 
well had denounced him scornfully as a felon's 
son was galling ; but it was infuriating to feel that 
he had been detected in fraud by the object of 
his disdain. Perhaps Sharpswell, he thought, had 
not discovered the one direct lie of his deception. 
Possibly he was not aware of the false declaration 
of parentage ? What if the man should discover 
it, and report it to the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn ? 
For a few minutes Albert was alarmed by this 
last question. But on reflection, he was confident 
that even for so considerable an offence the 
Benchers would not punish him with degradation 
from the Bar, or any open disgrace, now that he 
was an advocate who had made his mark in the 
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courts, and been publicly complimented by two 
of the strongest Equity judges. Having regard to 
the circumstancea which had driven him to make 
the false declaration, and to all the facts which 
could be alleged in palliation of his misdemeanour, 
Albert was secure of generous sympathy from the 
chiefs of his profession. 

But though Sharpswell might not communicate 
his discoveries to the Benchers, and would for- 
bear to denounce him at the club, from whose 
list of candidates for admission his name would in 
another hour be withdrawn, it was not to be sup- 
posed that the bitter foe would refrain from using 
his knowledge to the injury of his victorious rival. 
Already he had imparted it to Harold Cannick, 
doubtless with a view to lower his kinsman in the 
solicitor s regard, as well as to shut him out from 
the club. The sneak would address other solicitors 
in the same way. He would tell the poignant 
story to the gossips of the law-courts ; and ere 
next long vacation it would be known in every 
legal clique of the town that the new Junior 
at the Chancery bar was at best a mauvais sujet, 
of felonious parentage and false name. 

Flushing with rage at this thought, Albert next 
imagined how, by a malicious use of incontesta- 

VOL. ni. M 
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ble facts, Sharpswell might in other ways stay his 
quick progress at the Bar, and even prevent him 
from achieving the grand purpose of his industry 
— the payment of his father's debts. 

" The false-hearted sneak I" Albert muttered in 
his wrath. " He called my father a rogue — 'tis 
a lie ! He called him a forger — another lie I He 
called him a self-murderer — a third lie! He 
hoped to rob me of my best client, when he told 
those lies to Harold Cannick. And shall I allow 
him to stop my path and hinder me from accom- 
plishing my sacred purpose to my father's 
memory, without trying to crush him ? By 
heavens, he shall rue his rashness in crossing my 
path and stirring my resentment 1 My life must 
be one of labour for the dead. It may have no 
light or music of love. I must toil to the grave 
in loneliness. Success is no sufficient solace to 
the endurer of such a joyless existence. But, 
though I may never again love woman, I may 
hate, and fight, and grind to powder my enemy. 
The heart that is emptied of love has good room 
for hatred ; and mine shall nurse an ever-growing 
detestation of the man who, though he has the 
blood of my ancestors in his veins, would ruin 
me. The man is a traitor to his kindred. My 
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obligations to my father require me to crush Mr. 
Sharpswell. And I will crush him /" 

It was a hard, fierce, merciless, devilish look 
that came to Albert Otway's stern and deeply 
lined face as he muttered these final words, 
" And I mil crush him." ' The passionate rage 
of his heart trembled on his lips and blazed in 
his eyes. Ere his excitement had subsided, and 
the expression had passed away, he rose from 
his seat, when, chancing to catch the reflection of . 
his countenance in the little mirror over Kis fire- 
place, he exclaimed with a short, bitter laugh, 

" Ah, you devil, I know you ; you are myself. 
You and I are one ; and between us we'll drive 
that fellow Sharpswell to beggary and a lunatic 
asylum." 

Half-an-hour later, as he was walking over the 
north pavement of Trafalgar Square, Albert Ot- 
way met Sharpswell, and gave him a look that 
said, " Now we understand one another. It is 
war to the knife, without quarter.** Hitherto the 
two young men, notwithstanding their mutual 
hatred, had been accustomed to exchange in- 
sincere smiles and nods, after the fashion of well- 
bred gentlemen at feud. But their quarrel had 
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now gone too far for the observance of conven- 
tional courtesies, not demanded by the interests 
of their clients. For the first time since the 
birth of their mutual enmity, they passed one an- 
other in public without nodding carelessly. 
Frederick Sharpswell had seen the ferocious war- 
to-the-knife look just in time to save himself 
from rendering his enemy a hollow courtesy that 
would have met with no response. 

" Humph I Mr. Albert Otway is no longer my 
fair cousin. He scowls ominously," thought Fred 
Sharpswell, as his lip curled into a sneer, and his 
eyes twinkled maliciously. '* He has had a chat 
with the solicitor whom he has toadied for years 
with servile meanness. And he knows that, if he 
would enjoy the club-life of gentlemen, he must 
sneak into some club where there is no one to re- 
cognize him as Martin Otway's son." 

Albert saw the sneer and the malicious glance, 
and they infuriated him, for he had a humiliat- 
ing sense of having come off second best in the 
conflict of disdainful regards. Whilst Albert's 
rage had shown itself ferociously and sullenly, 
Fred Sharpswell's malignity had assumed an ap- 
pearance of exquisite enjoyment and good- 
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temper. The constitutionally arrogant man was 
' on guard,' and for once gave the habitually 
courteous man a lesson in the art of tormenting 
gracefully. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A BLOW IN RETURN. 

A FORTNIGHT had barely elapsed since Al- 
bert gave that defiant look to his adver- 
sary in Trafalgar Square, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of striking Mr. Sharpswell a blow in Sir 
Peter Mansfield's Court. The enemies were op- 
posed to one another in the first hearing of the 
great, and still famous, case of Hodgkinsont;. Walk- 
er; Sharpswell being junior counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Albert junior for the defendant. Sharpswell 
bad been unusually indiscreet and malignant. He 
had not mastered his case when he rose to his 
legs, after two eminent leaders who had done 
justice to their own reputation and their client's 
interests by singularly clear and dexterous argu- 
ments. Doing their best to withdraw from obser- 
vation the strongest point for the defendant, these 
discreet leaders, whilst forbearing to say anything 
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that might call attention to their chief difficulty, 
had set forth the plaintiff's case with masterly 
force. It devolved on Mr. Sharpswell to commit 
a blunder which, though it was not really ac- 
countable for the defeat of his client, was made 
to appear the cause of his defeat. Presuming on 
his uncle's forbearance, he spoke at needless 
length, repeating arguments which his leaders 
had completely exhausted. Worse still, he oc- 
cupied the attention of the court, during the last 
twenty minutes of his oration, with remarks that, 
without strengthening in any way the plaintiff 's 
case, brought into clear view the particular 
difficulty which his leaders wished to keep out of 
sight. 

Having come into court with the purpose of 
making play on this very point, Albert was de- 
lighted at his enemy's blunder. From the 
light in Sir Peter Mansfield's eyes, and the irri- 
table twitching of his honour's lips, Albert saw 
that the judge was nettled by his nephew's in- 
discretion. Fortunately also for Mr. Otway, 
the defendant's leaders were incomparably in- 
ferior to the plaintiff's chief counsel, and failed 
to notice the important matter lying on the 
ground to which Frederick Sharpswell had im- 
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Q.C^ and Balpitt, Q.C. TLey will be sore to inLss 
all the strong pointa. and leave a handsome play- 
groond for Oiway." 

Although his confidence in Otway was rea- 
sonable, it nmst be adniirred that in this affair 
Harold Cannick went too far in the cause of 
friendship. 

Regarded as * two old women in silk/ Disher, 
Q.C., and Bulpitt, Q.C., acquitted themselves 
creditably. They were long-winded and prosy, 
and wasted a prodigious amount of talk and time 
on points that should have been dismissed in 
a few sentences. But their conscientious wordi< 
ness was endured complacentlyby the judge, and 
caused two or three dull-witted solicitors to agree 
that * Disher and Bulpitt were safe leaders, who 
had not their due share of employment/ Albert 
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was thoroughly satisfied with his leaders. They 
spoke sufficiently on every aspect of the suit about 
which he did not want to say a word, and were 
quite silent on the one point which he wished 
them to leave entirely to himself. 

At the close of the fourth day of the hearing, Mr. 
Ot way had his opportunity, and used it excellently. 
His speech went directly to ' the point.' He would 
not weary his honour by repeating his leaders' 
arguments,— an assurance that brought a grateful 
smile to the face of his honour, who was fatigued. 
He would, however, say a few words on a point 
that his leaders had kindly left to him ; — a way of 
accounting for the leaders' oversight which re- 
lieved them of the annoyance of an exposure, and 
caused them to aver, after the rising of the court, 
that Mr. Otway was a very sensible and gentle- 
manlike young man, who could not fail to attain 
a first place at the Equity bar. It was a point — 
Albert continued without the slightest appearance 
of malice, as he gave his enemy a malicious stab — 
that had, of course, come under his honour's no- 
tice during the concluding part of the argument 
of the plaintiff's junior counsel. Albert made no 
further allusion to the junior counsel. He had done 
enough to make Harold Cannick's face radiant 
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with malevolent happiness, and to bring scarlet 
anger into the countenance of Mr. Frederick 
Sharpswell. He had done enough to evoke a 
murmur of amusement, a noise sharper than a 
hum, and less audible than a titter, from the 
rows of stuff gownsmen. He had done enough 
to make Disher, Q.C., and Bulpitt, Q.C., aware 
that their very sensible and gentlemanlike junior 
was up to some piece of mischief in which they 
had no share. Lastly, he had done enough to 
inspire Sir Peter Mansfield with transient con- 
tempt for his favourite nephew, and with a pur- 
pose to give that nephew a private avuncular 
wigging at the earliest opportunity. 

Having thus adroitly, and with a charming 
affectation of innocence, thrust a poisoned needle 
into his enemy's self-love, Mr. Otway held Sir Peter 
Mansfield's complete attention for some twenty-five 
minutes, during which short time he stated with 
precision and brevity his one point, and his 
conception of the legal principles applicable to 
it. Having done his work, he sat down without 
another reference to the blunderer in the fight. 
Sir Peter Mansfield reserved judgment ; but be- 
fore leaving the judicial seat, he observed that in 
arriving at his decision his mind would be greatly 
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influenced by the considerations on which Mr. 
Otway had insisted with masterly discretion, in 
one of the most lawyerlike speeches that had 
come for many a day from a junior member of 
the Bar. Again the sunshine of malevolent joy 
played in Harold Cannick's countenance, whilst 
Mr. Sharpswell's face once more turned scarlet. 
The judge's commendation of Albert's speech was 
not excessive. Snibsworth's ' favourite pupil ' had 
in fact delivered an exposition of law that caused 
Sir Peter to give judgment for the defendant a 
few days later, and made Hodgkinson v. Walker 
a leading case, when Sir Peter's decision had been 
confirmed on appeal. 

Albert had previously done more than enough 
to win the respect of Chancery lawyers. But 
his brief speech in Hodgkinson v. Walker made 
him famous — not in general society, but in his 
profession. Though vast interests were affected 
by the suit, Hodgkinson v. Walker was not of the 
class of cases which are described in the news- 
papers as *' causes of great public interest." It 
had no moral resemblance to ' The King t;. 
Baillie' (King's Bench), from which Erskine 
leaped at once into universal notoriety and 
enormous practice. It was more comparable 
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with * Akroyd v. Smithson,' that made John 
Scott a personage amongst working lawyers, and 
set him on the high road for the Woolsack. It 
is recorded of John Scott that when he went 
from Lord Thurlow's presence, after distinguish- 
ing himself in the last-named cause, he was stopt 
in Westminster Hall by ' a respectable solicitor 
of the name of Forster,' who said to the future 
Lord Eldon, " Young man, your bread-and-but- 
ter is cut for life." On returning to his chambers 
after his speech in Hodgkinson v. Walker, Albert 
was greeted in similar spirit by a respectable 
solicitor of the name of Cannick. 

"Bravo, my dear boy," exclaimed Harold, 
shaking hands with his protege^ "you have 
walked clean out of the leading-strings. You 
have made your own game now, and won't want 
my help any longer. Your position is your 
own." 

Returning his friend's warm grasp, Albert 
said feelingly, 

"And my best thanks to the friend who 
enabled me to make it." 

" You have paid Mr. Frederick Sharpswell off 
handsomely, too, for keeping you out of the 
Criterion," the solicitor added. " He felt your 
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stab all the more because you were so quiet and 
quick in doing it. What a furious fool the puppy 
looked !" 

Smiling grimly, Albert answered bitterly, 

" It is not the last proof that Mr. Sharpswell 
shall have of the warm interest which he has 
caused me to take in him." 

" If you go on as you have begun," returned 
Harold Cannick, ** you'll drive him mad ; — you'll 
crush him and grind him to powder 1" 

Albert drew breath before he answered with 
equal resoluteness and composure, 

" And I mean to go on as I have begun. My 
second cousin has denounced me to you as a 
felon's son and an impostor. Good ! I will 
retaliate by proving him to be a noodle and 
pretender. I mean to crush him, and grind him 
to powder." 

" You won't do that in a day," laughed Can- 
nick. 

" I should not wish to do it in a day. It will 
affcft'd me more pleasure to do it slowly — steadi- 
ly — surely. I mean to take my time about it." 

Whereat Harold Cannick laughed cheerily, as 
he thought how surely and steadily his new man 
would gratify his inordinate vengeance. Like 
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many men who are superbly loyal friends, 
Harold was an implacable and nnscmpnlous 
enemy. Frederick Sharpswell had not done 
very mnch to justify the solidtor's enmity. He 
had spoken insolently of attorneys as a class; 
he had borne himself arrogantly to Mr. Cannick 
on half a dozen occasions at the Criterion ; and 
he had shut the club-door against Harold's 
friend. Such offences scarcely justified the soli- 
citor s hatred of the offender. They do not 
account for it. Mr. Sharpswell's worst sin 
against Mr. Cannick was the overbearing air 
that caused so many persons to detest the young 
barrister ere ever he had done, or wished to do, 
them an injury. 

For the present, Mr. Frederick Sharpswell did 
not feel himself likely to be crushed and ground 
to powder by any human force. The punish- 
ment inflicted on him by his rival had infuriated 
him. It was also distressing to him to know that 
Albert 8 speech in court, delivered to perhaps a 
hundred more or less critical auditors, wcftild 
certainly establish his success, and would proba- 
bly become an event in legal annals. But Mr. 
Sharpswell could take punishment stoutly, as 
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well as inflict it mercilessly ; and, in the course of 
a few hours — when he had taken a canter in the 
park with the dandies and belles of the London 
season, and had dined tranquilly at his favourite 
window of the Criterion — he was on sufficiently 
good terras with himself again. In fact, the 
worsted advocate was not without his consola- 
tions. If he had been thrown in a law-court, 
there was a court of another kind in which 
he was a suitor for a grand prize ; and he had 
every reason to think that his suit would be suc- 
cessful. For several weeks he had been a happy 
lover ; to-morrow he hoped to be a successful 
lover. Before the end of the next Long Vaca- 
tion, he intended to be the husband of a beautiful 
woman. 

Having dined, and smoked a cigar, Mr. Sharps- 
well drove in a cab from St. James's Square 
to the Inner Temple, where he was the tenant 
of a luxuriously furnished set of residence- 
chambers. 

An hour later, when he had made a leisurely 
toilet, he entered the same cab at the foot of his 
staircase, and drove briskly to Kensington Gore, 
where he was pledged to show himself at a 
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grand ball given that night by Lady* Mallow, 
the wife of Baron Mallow, of the Court of 
Exchequer. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Lottie's marriage. 



THE possessor of a fine-landed estate, that had 
come to him unexpectedly through several 
deaths, when he had fought his way to the 
judicial bench. Baron Mallow was much richer 
than the average of judges; and he lived 
superbly, as a rich man should. During the 
London season he received, at his large mansion 
in Kensington, a goodly proportion of the ' best 
people ' in town. Though nothing more than a 
puisne baron in Westminster Hall, he was a 
considerable personage in society. Lady Mallow, 
a woman of cleverness and taste, had made 
herself acceptable to gentlewomen of the highest 
fashion, who, though they were never reluctant 
to appear at her parties, could not have been 
easily coaxed into dining with an ordinary 
Lord Chancellor. Whilst his wife thus enjoyed 
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an ezceptbnal poatioa hj virtue of Ker kmdli- 
nesa and tmrEmaT tact^ Baron Italiow was no leas 
popular with men of ¥aoocis pursuits and 
grades. From early manKood Ke had 
with painteis, wiit^a, and men of science ; and, 
when he roK to wealth and Jodicial dignity, his 
house became a point of meeting for men who 
were £»hk>nable withoat bdng cdebrated, and 
men who were celebrated, bot altc^ther un- 
£ishionabIe. It was to the credit oi Sir Stephen 
and Lady MaQow that they liked to bring thdr 
acquaintances of different ^ sets ' and social degrees 
together, and that it never occurred to them to 
regard the humblest of their decidedly miscel- 
laneous acquaintance as unmeet company for 
their most aristocratic friends. Sir Stephen 
insisted that sodety, like punch, should be a 
mixture of many ingredients, and that he never 
enjoyed a dinner-party where there were no 
representatives of sodal circles in which he did 
not ordinarily move. As a mingler of ' sets,' he 
may perhaps have erred in the direction of 
audacity. When he brought Count D'Orsay, the 
Bishop of London, St. John Long the quack, 
and Brookfield the rope-dancer, to the same 
table with a humanitarian duchess, a young 
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actress from a Strand Theatre, and the two Misses 
Okey, of mesmeric celebrity, he performed an 
exploit that, in the case of any other operator on 
the social forces, would have been thought scan- 
dalous. But in their special line Baron and 
Lady Mallow could do what they pleased. 
Persons who never saw princes anywhere else, 
pushed against them at Lady Mallow's recep- 
tions ; and folk of high blood and degree flocked 
to the lady's drawing-rooms because she knew 
such a lot of queer, amusing people whom they 
never met under any other entertainer's roof. 

' Hours ' being * earlier ' some twenty years 
since than at this super-fashionable time, Lady 
Mallow's ball was at the height of festal bright- 
ness and gaiety when, shortly before midnight; 
Mr. Frederick Sharpswell loitered through a 
series of crowded ante-rooms, exchanging words 
and movements of courtesy with the numerous 
acquaintances whom he found amongst a majority 
of perfect strangers. He did not pause to gossip 
with anyone in these ante-rooms, for the particu- 
lar object of his sentimental regard was at that 
time in the large ball-room, where a military 
band, stationed on an orcbestral dais, was making 
music for some three hundred waltzers, who had 
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ample space to whirl round the musicians' plat- 
form, although it was placed in the very middle 
of the salon. Lady Mallow was justly proud 
of her vast dancing-room, which would have 
been almost as useless and embarrassing a present 
as a white elephant to any lady without an 
army of friends. Built out from the mansion, it 
covered no inconsiderable proportion of the sur- 
rounding garden, and perfectly destroyed the 
architectural symmetry of the house. But though 
an outward disfigurement to the Judge's house, 
it was properly valued by his guests. Dancers 
could do themselves and their partners justice on 
its well-waxed floor. And guests, to whom 
dancing was a weariness and vanity, enjoyed the 
.softly-padded settees, from which they watched 
the spectacle of the throng of people moving to 
and fro, under the brilliant lights, and between 
walls hung with noble paintings. 

On entering the first of the drawing-rooms, in 
which Lady Mallow received her guests, Frederick 
Sharpswell had been told where he would find 
the object of his search, 

** You'll find Lottie in one of the comers at 
the north-end of the ball-room," Lady Mallow 
whispered sympathetically to the young man, who 
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had seen Miss Darling some three months before 
in the same house, and had fallen thoroughly in 
love with her. 

Baron Mallow and Sir James Darling had 
been old friends at the Temple and on circuit ; 
and until the latter had retired from London to 
Boringdonshire, they had maintained a close 
intimacy. Nor did Sir James's withdrawal from 
town end their intercourse. The Baron of the 
Exchequer paid his old chum more than one 
short visit at Arleigh Manor ; and he was familiar 
with the painful circumstances that had severed 
Lottie from Albert Guerdon, and made her 
opening womanhood a time of despair. 

More than five years had passed since that 
severance, and Lottie had even laid aside the 
mourning which she wore for two years in 
dutiful sorrow for her dead mother, when Sir 
Francis Mallow suggested to her father that it 
would be well for her to pass the London season 
at Kensington, under Lady Mallow's guardian- 
ship. Time had taken the edge and sting from 
the troubles which had nearly brought her to 
the grave. Her spirits had revived, and her 
beauty, though changed and modified in some 
respects, had not been impaired by past suffer- 
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ing. Misfortune had neither embittered nor per- 
manently crushed her. In respect to her person, 
she was a lovely creature, in the plenitude of 
womanly grace. Her nature had realized all 
the fair promise of her girlhood. She had also 
arrived at that state of feeling which Albert 
had hoped would be her condition when for 
several years she should have believed him dead. 
Never again could she love another man with 
the fervour and richness of utter devotion that 
had distinguished her passion for Albert Guer- 
don ; but her heart had powers that might express 
themselves in loyal attachment to a husband. She 
had recognized this fact — ay, more, her plans for 
the future were not without a hope that she might 
be a wife and mother. It would have been more 
agreeable to some of the more romantic readers 
of this narrative had she pined obstinately for 
her lost Albert, and died at an early age of con- 
sumption or a broken heart But this story is less 
a romance than a record of real life, and Lottie 
Darling has been described truthfully as she was, 
rather than fancifully, as she might, or ought to, 
have been. Graciously fashioned, and supremely 
lovely, she was still a thing of flesh and blood — 
a creature submissive to laws which required her 
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to accommodate herself to circumstances. She 
had buried her past, but there was a future 
before her. Her retrospect was gloomy, but her 
prospect had sunshine as well as cloud. 

So Lottie came to Kensington, and stayed 
some months with a light-hearted hostess, who 
was resolved that the young woman committed 
to her care, should not return to Boringdonshire 
without having received an eligible offer of mar- 
riage. Lady Mallow had loved Lottie for many 
a day. She believed that outside wedlock 
there was no real happiness for mature woman- 
kind, and, like all amiable and happy matrons, 
she delighted in match-making. 

It was not surprising that, with this purpose 
for Lottie's good. Lady Mallow selected Fred 
Sharpswell as the young man for the occasion. 
He was well-looking, young, and prosperous. A 
second wrangler and Fellow of Trinity, he had 
already a good business at the Bar, and, as one 
of the three nephews of the childless Vice- 
Chancellor Mansfield, it was understood that he 
would, at Sir Peter's death, come into the pos- 
session of a considerable fortune. Baron Mallow 
could certify that the late Mr. Commissioner 
Sharpswell had left his boy £12,000. Moreover, 
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though his unfortunate manner to men made 
him unpopular with them, Frederick Sharpswell 
was a favourite with ladies. For them he had 
another manner, that was conciliatory and flat- 
tering. In his bearing towards women it was 
observable that his arrogance and uppishness 
were corrected by the vanity that made him 
thirst for feminine preference. He could not 
despise the creatures whose favour was a chief 
object of his ambition. Moreover, in justice to 
the better side of his nature, it must be admitted 
that the supercilious gentleman had a chivalric 
admiration for the gentleness, and a genuine 
belief in the goodness, of the Slite of womankind. 

Anyhow, under Lady Mallow's skilful manage- 
ment, he found favour with Miss Darling, who, 
having seen nothing but his finer qualities and 
more gracious manner, was in no humour, to- 
wards the close of her Kensington visit, to repel 
his significant advances. 

Having surveyed the ball-room and brilliant 
throng with approval, Frederick Sharpswell 
passed the gaudily-clad musicians, and, avoiding 
the waltzers who whirled in quickly-tripping 
couples over the floor, walked to the corner of 
the room where he saw his mistress sitting on a 
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settee of amber satin, with a show of rich crim- 
son drapery on the wall behind her. Two young 
ladies (not chosen for the dance), and a fourteen- 
years-old boy from Eton, shared the settee with 
the lady, whose face brightened with gladness 
when Mr. Sharpswell came upon her unexpect- 
edly, and begged that she would be his partner 
in the next quadrille. 

They danced the quadrille, and then fol- 
lowed the line of flirting pairs, who passed 
from the ball-room into the adjacent con- 
servatory, an enormous structure of glass and 
iron, and a white floor of polished marble, in 
which tropical plants of gigantic growth were 
arranged so as to afford the promenaders several 
darksome nooks for particular whisperings of 
love or folly. It was in one of these darksome 
recesses, athwart whose gloom the pure light of 
waxen tapers ran in a white stream, that 
Frederick Sharpswell put a momentous question 
to Miss Darling, when the strains of music for 
another dance had recalled the dancers to the 
ball-room. The question consisted of seven 
words, and, while Frederick spoke them, he 
pressed the lady's right hand with a nervous 
grasp. Miss Darling, having answered slowly, 
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and with peculiar distinctness, "Yes, I will,'* 
Fred Sharpswell dropped his head quickly, and 
put a kiss on the hand which he had been squeez- 
ing barbarously. But though the huge conserva- 
tory was deserted by all save those two, and no 
curious eye could observe their doings in the 
shaded corner, it was no place for demonstrations 
of love. 

" Let us go back to the drawing-room," said 
Miss Darling. " And not another word to-night, 
Mr. Sharpswell, on this subject. I shall be at 
home to-morrow from three till seven." 

So the matter was settled. Lottie had given 
herself to Albert's enemy. 

It was no case for a long engagement. Frede- 
rick Sharpswell was rich enough to marry a 
portionless bride; but Miss Darling, instead of 
being fortuneless, had, on her mothers death, 
come into possession of the money secured to her 
by her mothers settlement ; and she had further 
expectations from her father. Nor was it need- 
ful that the lovers should wait a year, and see 
whether time would dispose them to separate. 
For they were no boy and girl, who might be 
suspected of acting precipitately. Though still 
young, they were people of experience, who 
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could be supposed to know their own minds. 
Their union, therofore, followed closely on their 
engagement. 

But they were not married at Arleigh. Lottie 
was so far mindful of old joys and sorrows that 
she could not endure the thought of being wed- 
ded to Frederick Sharpswell in the same little 
church where she had, in her girlhood, hoped to 
become Albert Guerdon's wife. 

Having returned to Boringdonshire at the close 
of the gayest of the London months, and passed 
six weeks at Arleigh, in the society of her 
father and sister, and accepted suitor, she went 
up to town in the middle of the * dead season,' 
and was married from Baron Mallow's house, 
without any notable pomp, at one of the Ken- 
sington churches. The bride and groom made 
their honeymoon tour in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

As Albert was in the north of Italy when 
Lottie's wedding took place at Kensington, it is 
not wonderful that he knew nothing of the event 
till several weeks had passed. The papers which 
announced the marriage escaped the notice of the 
Italian tourist, and when it was casually mentioned 
to him, in the ensuing Michaelmas term, that Sharp- 
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swell had married in the Long Vacation, he 
neither heard nor cared to inquire for the maiden 
name of the lady who had become his enemy'swife. 
And in the December following Lottie's mar- 
riage, Albert one morning read in the Times a 
few closely-printed lines, which caused him for 
many a day to believe that all his care for Lot- 
tie's restoration to happiness, and all his plottings 
for her ultimate joy in a married life, had been 
in vain. Printed amongst other brief notices of 
recent deaths, the announcement ran thus — " On 
the 16th inst., at Arleigh Manor, Boringdonshire, 
of consumption, in her 26th year, Charlotte Con- 
stance, daughter of Sir James Darling, Knt., Q.C., 
and Judge of the Boringdonshire County Court." 
Tears dimmed Albert's dark eyes ere they had 
come to the last words of this short paragraph, 
and when he had re-perused the painful lines, he 
put the newspaper from him with a groan of 
anguish. He was alone in the parlour of his 
residence chambers, and, in his unseen anguish, 
he sobbed convulsively. An hour later he was 
in Court, looking something harder and sterner 
than usual, whilst he attentively noted the argu- 
ments of a cause in which Frederick Sharpswell 
was his opponent. 
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Had it not been for the carelessness of a com - 
positor in Printing-house Square, — who inverted 
the type of the figure 9, so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of the numeral 6, and then misplaced 
the two Christian names of the dead lady, — 
Albert would have known that the Miss Darling 
of the announcement had died in her 29th year, 
and that, instead of being Charlotte Constance, 
she had been Sir James Darling's daughter, Con- 
stance Charlotte. He would have seen that the 
notice declared the death of the elder of the 
two sisters — the woman of unhappy temper, who, 
bearing in a different order the same names as 
her sister, was known in the family circle as 
' Connie.' The typical error having given the 
younger sister's precise age, and also her names in 
their proper order, Albert naturally accepted the 
lines as an authorized and correct announcement 
of Lottie's death. And years passed over his head 
ere he discovered his mistake. For years, whilst 
he regarded her as her mother's companion in 
heaven, she was living in Morpeth Place, Eaton 
Square, the wife of the man whom he was bent 
on crushing and grinding to powder. But, had 
no printer's error ever occasioned him this sor- 
rowful misconception, he would not have dis- 
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covered any the sooner that Lottie Darling had 
become Mrs. Frederick Sharpswell. 

The belief that Lottie was dead had a hurtful 
effect on Albert's spirits, temper, and heart. By 
depriving him of the chief consolation that had 
hitherto qualified his wretchedness since his 
severance from her, it gave additional sternness 
and cruelty to his fate. He could no longer 
hope for her happiness, or persuade himself that 
he had taken the best course to compass it. 
Since his retreat from Boringdonshire he had 
been a man of solitary and joyless toils ; he had 
imagined himself to have tasted the bitterest 
sorrows of desolation ; but it was not till he had 
been assured of Lottie's death that he knew, in 
the fullest sense of the words, the woe of utter 
loneliness. 

He could no longer live or suffer for her. 
She had gone before. Henceforth, to labour 
for his father s memory must be his one business. 
In accomplishing that business, he must work 
without the encouragement of feeling that she 
would rejoice in his final victory. 

Is it wonderful that the wretched man, numb- 
ed and broken in his gentler affections, and be- 
reft of the power of loving, sought comfort in 
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an extravagant indulgence of his hatred of the 
one man who would fain, as it appeared, hinder 
him from achieving his enterprise of filial devo- 
tion. 

Hate is a plant that flourishes more quickly, 
and reaches a vaster growth, in the rich soil of a 
generous heart than in the thin sand of a servile, 
or the heavy clay of a brutal, nature. The same 
natural conditions that are most fertile of love 
may become especially productive of enmity. 
This is a puzzling fact. And it would be even 
more terrifying than perplexing, were it not 
true that, in generous natures, hatred may perish 
utterly at any moment of happy influences, and 
leave no trace of its baneful existence. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



MY husband's enemy. 



HIMSELF greatly influenced by appearances, 
Frederick Sharpswell was just the man 
to overrate their influence on others. From 
policy, no less than love of ostentation, he decid- 
ed to begin his married life with a show of 
greater prosperity than his means justified. 
Instead of housing himself on Notting-hill, or in 
Westbourne Park, or in some other modest suburb 
in favour with struggling juniors of the Bar, he 
took a house almost large enough to be called a 
mansion, in one of the best quarters of the West- 
end. A Q.C. with a large practice would have 
been suitably established in No. 2, Morpeth 
Place, Eaton Square, which Mr. Sharpswell 
selected for his residence, in spite of Sir Peter 
Mansfield's expostulations with his nephew on the 
extravagance of his arrangements. Frederick flat- 
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tered himself that he showed manly spirit and 
independence in disregarding his uncle's advice 
on this point. Sir Peter took a different view of 
the young man's conduct, and, for the first time 
since he had made a will equally favourable to 
his three nephews, debated whether he should 
not leave the bulk of his property to his brother's 
sons, and only bequeath his sisters boy a hand- 
some complimentary legacy. Frederick had 
fallen greatly in his uncle's esteem since his mis- 
adventure in Hodgkinson v. Walker. 

Having taken No. 2, Morpeth Place, Sharpswell 
furnished it handsomely. He was no man to pick 
up cheap lots of brave furniture at auctions. Mr. 
Rigdon, the upholsterer of Regent Street, made a 
large bill, and proportionate profit, out of the 
young barrister's general instructions ; and when 
No. 2 had been fitted from basement to garret, at 
a needless cost, Mr. Sharpswell expended, with 
some discretion, many hundreds of pounds on 
works of art for the adornment of his rooms of 
reception. Such was the home which Lottie en- 
tered as mistress, on her return from the Scotch 
Highlands. Of course she had her carriage. Sir 
Peter was of opinion that a modest brougham, 
drawn by a single horse, would be an appropriate 
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equipage for the bride who had brought her 
husband no large fortune, and was only the 
daughter of a County Court judge. But on this 
point, also, the uncle and nephew differed ; and 
Lottie returned her bridal calls in a showy 
barouche that rolled at the heels of a pair of 
bay steeds. Had she known how far her husband s 
scale of expenditure was beyond his present 
income, Mrs. Sharpswell would have insist- 
ed on having such a carriage as Sir Peter 
Mansfield recommended. But she took it as a 
matter of course that her husband could afford 
to do what he did. And observing that she 
evinced no disapprobation of his nephew's pro- 
ceedings, Sir Peter Mansfield did her the egre- 
gious injustice of thinking that she delighted in 
display, and encouraged her husband in extrava- 
gance. Nor did he survive this ridiculous mis- 
conception of his niece's character. To the last 
the Vice-chancellor misunderstood her, and dis- 
liked her as much as it was possible for an 
intelligent gentleman to dislike so gentle and win- 
ning a creature. 

Though Mr. Sharpswell received no adequate 
reward for all this costly ostentation, it was not 
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altogether without the effect which it was intend- 
ed to produce. It gave the young couple an un- 
definable social status to which they were not 
entitled ; and it created the desired impression 
on the eight or ten solicitors whom, in spite of 
his secret contempt for lawyers of the subordinate 
class, Mr. Sharpswell asked to his dinner-parties 
because they were good clients. 

And for several years the mistress of No. 2, 
Morpeth Place was a fairly happy woman. She 
loved her husband, who was very proud of her, 
and never failed in chivalric submission to her 
pleasure. But, though she was not aware of it, 
she loved him less vehemently than she loved 
her children, the four girls who came to her 
arms in the first seven years of her married 
life. 

It has been remarked by some novelist or 
essayist that young married gentlewomen, of the 
good and happy kind, may be divided into two 
classes, — the ' wives ' and the ' mothers ;' ie.j the 
youthful matrons who, whilst caring properly for 
their offspring, think more of their husbands than 
their babes; and the youthful matrons who, though 
they are conscientious observers of their nuptial 

o2 
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VOWS, prefer the prattle of their children to the 
wise talk of their lords. In that she found more 
pleasure in her nursery than in Frederick's 
study, Mrs. Sharpswell was unquestionably a 
* mother ' rather than a ' wife.' Had she married 
Albert Guerdon, in her joyous girlhood, she 
would have been one of ' the wives ;' but marrying 
a second love, after endurance of much sorrow, 
she naturally belonged to the * mothers.' And 
her case affords the explanation of the moral and 
sentimental difference of these two species of 
virtuous and fortunate womankind. When a 
good woman is seen to care more for her husband 
than her children, it may be safely inferred that 
lie was her first love. On the other hand, of the 
woman who, loving her husband much, loves her 
offspring more, it may be no less confidently 
declared that she did not give herself to her 
spouse until she had expended the finest force of 
her virginal affections on another man. 

Lottie was a passionately loving — ay, an absurd- 
ly doting mother, to her four large-eyed, lovely 
girls. And to her husband's credit it may be told 
that he was never jealous of the children, though 
he knew well that Lottie cared more for them 
than for him. Like many men who are over- 
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bearing and disagreeable out-of-doors, Frederick 
Sharpswell was a model of good temper and 
affection ateness under his own roof. He was 
pleasant and considerate even to his servants in 
Morpeth Place; though his Lincoln's Inn clerk was 
justified in describing him to certain members of 
the Convivial Scriveners' Free-and-easy, as "the 
most soopersellious and aggravating snake in the 
whole Law List." 

Lottie had been married some sixteen months, 
when she had a memorable conversation with her 
husband about Mr. Albert Otway. 

As the wife of a working barrister, Mrs. Sharp- 
swell naturally took an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the courts in which her husband practised. 
She liked to know something of the causes that 
were alluded to at legal dinner-parties. She 
never took up The Times without glancing at the 
Law Reports, to see if Frederick's name appeared 
in them. It followed that she became familiar 
with the names of Equity barristers whom she 
did not meet in society, and that her eye was 
often arrested in her daily newspaper by the 
name of Otway? Could it be the same Mr. 
Otway who was Albert Guerdon's friend ? On 
referring to the Law List she found an Albert, 
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Putting down The Times, which she had been 
conning in her boudoir one evening, and speak- 
ing in a low voice that would not disturb baby, 
sleeping tranquilly in an adjacent berqeaunette, 
Mrs. Sharpswell said, 

*'Mr. Otway must have a large practice, 
Fred. His name is in The Times day after 
day.'' 

" Yes, he is getting a large business," Frederick 
replied, his countenance assuming a look which 
informed Mrs. Sharpswell that her husband har- 
boured animosity against Mr. Otway. 

*' Is he clever ?" 

'' No doubt. No man can arrive at his position 
at the bar in some three years without being 
clever." 

" Did he take high honours at Oxford or 
Cambridge ?" 

" Pooh I he picked up whatever culture he has 
at Bonn, Heidelberg, and such places." 

" Indeed !" rejoined Lottie, remembering that 
Albert Guerdon had been educated at Bonn, 
Heidelberg, and such places, and that Mr. Regi- 
nald Albert Otway had been his fellow-student. 

After a pause she added, " Some years since I 
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■Fortunately the answer satisfied Mr. Sharp- 
swell's curiosity. 

' By the way," Lottie added, with an air of 

indifference, " his name was Reginald Albert Ot- 
way." 

''So is this man's — only he has dropt the 
Reginald. Doubtless he is the fellow you re- 
member." 

'' How strange of him to drop one of his 
names !" 

*' Not at all. It's a common dodge with men of 
disreputable antecedents, who wish to separate 
themselves from past disgrace. Otway's father, 
Martin Otway, was a cheat, rogua, swindler, for- 
ger ; and Mr. Otway dropt his first Christian name, 
so that he should be the less readily recognized 
as the son of a villain." 

**How strange!" 

Reruembering how John Guerdon, in whose 

innocence and honour she thoroughly believed, 

w^s charged unjustly with the same offences, 

Mrs. Sharps well added pitifully, "Perhaps the 

poor mat) — Mr. Otway's father, I mean — was not 

so bad as the world says?" 

** He }^^ ^very whit as bad — ay, and worse," 
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returned Mr. Sharpswell, angrily, raising his voice 
in his excitement. 

" I am sorry to hear it But don't speak so 
loudly, Fred, — you'll wake baby." 

Lowering his voice, out of respect for baby's 
slumber. Mr. Sharpswell rejoined, 

" As you'll be sure to find it out, sooner or 
later, Lottie, I may as well tell you at once. 
Otway and I are second cousins, and deadly 
enemies. I hate him just as my father hated his 
father. We are kinsmen at feud, after the Cor- 
sican fashion. He hates me with an implacable 
hatred." 

" Atrocious man !" ejaculated Lottie, in a loud- 
er key. 

" His chief aim," returned Mr. Sharpswell, 
lowering his voice to a tone that rendered his 
words peculiarly impressive and terrifjring to his 
companion, *'is to injure me in my profession. 
If he could, he • would ruin and beggar us ! If 
he could, he would so reduce us that your babe 
there, on growing to a woman, should have to 
work with the needle for her bread." 

'* Abominable wretch !" cried Mrs. Sharpswell^ 
in a still higher tone of abhorrence, that brought 
a sadden sharp screech from the berqeaunette. 
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With wifely injustice, Mrs. Sharpswell ex- 
claimed, " There, Fred, you have waked baby !" 
as she rose quickly and ran to her darling. 
And, with proper marital submissiveness, Mr. 
Sharpswell said, " Ton ray honour, Lottie, I 
beg your pardon for making such a noise !" 

Baby having thus abruptly broken the conver- 
sation, it was not renewed on that evening. 

But Frederick Sharpswell took an early 
opportunity to justify his hatred of Albert 
Otway to his wife, by revealing to her all the 
iniquities of Martin Otway and his son. He told 
her about the bitter quarrel between his father 
and Albert's father in such a way that she re- 
garded the late Martin Otway as the falsest, 
wickedest, and most vindictive knave that ever 
lived. As for Otway the son, Fred proved to 
Lottie that the man was a prodigy of evil and 
contemptible qualities, which were all the more 
odious and dangerous because they were allied 
with remarkable cleverness. He had, in the first 
instance, gained a large practice through at- 
torneys, whom he had toadied meanly during his 
student's career at Lincoln's Inn. A sycophant to 
solicitors, he was an unscrupulous advocate, and 
utterly regardless of honour and decency in the 
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measures which he employed to gratify his ven- 
geance against Lottie's husband. Mr. Sharps- 
well sincerely believed the statements which he 
thus made to Albert's discredit. He had thor- 
oughly persuaded himself that his rival was a 
monstrous rascal. The picture of a man, drawn 
by his bitter enemy, is never a flattering and sel- 
dom a truthful portrait. 

For awhile, Lottie experienced a tender sad- 
ness in knowing that Albert Guerdon's friend 
was such a wicked man. But soon her sadness 
lost its tenderness, and became the vehement 
animosity of a loyal partisan. In her sympathy 
with,, and faith in her husband, she adopted 
wholly his repulsive account of Mr. Otway's evil 
nature. If she did not except the wicked man 
from her prayers for her enemies, she at least 
gave him, in her mind, a very unflattering promi- 
nence amongst those disturbers of her happiness. 
So far as she was capable of hatred, she detested 
the man who hindered her husband's advance- 
ment, and strove to injure her little girls. When 
she read in the Legal Intelligence the judgment of 
a cause in which Mr. Otway had been concerned 
on the winning side, and her husband had been a 
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counsel on the losing side, she gave vent to her 
chagrin and irritation in a bitter sigh. 

Having once conversed freely about Mr. Otway, 
she and Fred often recurred to the subject; and in 
hours of anxious solitude, the wife and mother 
shed many a tear over imaginary evils that might 
possibly ensue to Fred and her children from 
their enemy's malignity. Is it wonderful that, in 
the course of years, when the enemy had dealt, and 
was continuing to deliver blow after blow against 
her husband s peace of mind, she could scarcely 
refrain from shuddering at the sight in print or 
the sound of this Otway 's execrable name ? In 
one of his 'Happy Thoughts,' Punch described Mr. 
Disraeli's amusement at discovering that Lady 
Beaconsfield's wifely zeal had made her regard 
Mr. Gladstone as a monster of badness. The 
man, whose open and relentless adversary has a 
loving wife, may rest assured that the world con- 
tains at least one woman to whom he is detest- 
able. 
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they would fain use as missiles of warfare. The 
obstinacy of rural quarrels is proverbial. 

Albert Otway and Frederick Sharpswell lived 
like our two householders in the same provincial 
market-square, under circumstances that kept the 
fury of their mutual hatred at white heat. Oc- 
cupants of chambers looking into the same small 
yard, and practitioners in the same courts of 
law, they were perpetually jostling against and 
wrangling with each other, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the majority of the watchers of their 
feud. The few good-natured members of the 
Equity bar thought it a pity that two such clever 
fellows could not come to a friendly understand- 
ing. But the many mischievous gentlemen of 
the same profession were of opinion that the 
never-abating fight of Otway v. Sharpswell con- 
tributed to the liveliness of Lincoln's Inn, and 
was not at all indecent, as the antagonists, avoid- 
ing Old Bailey rudeness, worried each other in 
a gentlemanlike style. The antagonism of the 
two men was notorious in legal circles, and it 
was utilized by solicitors who, in pitting the emi- 
nent juniors against each other, regarded the 
mutual ernnity as a spur incessantly pricking the 
flank of either animal. It was observed that Mr. 
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01 way was never so vigilant in watching, or 
strong in speaking, as in cases where he was 
opposed to Mr. Sharpswell. In like manner, it 
was allowed that Mr. Sharpswdl seldom failed 
to ' do all he knew,' when Mr. Otway was on 
the * other side.' 

Had Frederick Sharpswell got the upper hand 
of his rival, he would have been unbearably in- 
solent towards all men ; but under his foe's sharp 
discipline — which may be described as a snub- 
bing once a week, and a terrible thrashing once 
a month — Mr. Sharpswell learnt that he was not 
everybody, and improved so greatly in his 
general demeanour that he lost his old reputation 
of being the most disagreeable man at the bar. 
The more he felt Albert's strength, and recog- 
nized his own weakness, the more was he desir- 
ous of sympathy and social support. But fairly 
mastered, Mr. Sharpswell was not ignominiously 
beaten out of the field by his rival, until they had 
both taken ' silk.' 

Older in forensic standing than his foe by 
several terms, Sharpswell was also the first of the 
two to become a Q.C. His junior's business had 
been steadily decreasing for three years, when he 
applied for silk, and, getting it, made choice of 
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the Rolls Court as the scene of his future 
triumphs. He had grown so weary of his uncle's 
criticisms that he determined not to lead in his 
court, where he would be under Sir Peter 
Mansfield's observations. To some of his friends 
he remarked superciliously that it would never 
do for him to lead in the court of * a man ' who 
might be suspected of favouring him from private 
considerations ; an imprudent speech, which, on 
being reported to the *raan,' caused him to 
carry out a long meditated design with respect 
to his property. 

Nine months after he had taken *silk,' Mr. 
Sharpswell lost his uncle, and was disappointed in 
his hope of being greatly enriched by the veteran's 
death. Dividing his considerable property be- 
tween his brother's two sons. Sir Peter left his 
sister's boy, Fred Sharpswell, only a legacy of 
£10,000. This was a prodigious disappointment 
to Lottie's husband, who had hoped to get five 
times that amount from his uncle, and had ex- 
pended a large proportion of his small patrimony 
in maintaining an expenditure that exceeded his 
income by several hundreds a year. About the 
same time he was inadequately consoled for this 
grievous misadventure by the coming in of £5,000 

VOL. III. p 
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at the death of Sir James Darling ; but this sum, 
as part of the property secured to Lottie, 
passed into the hands of her trustees. At the 
close of his first year in silk, Mr. Sharpswell had, 
in addition to his professional earnings, just 
£15,000 besides the income derived from the 
small fortune settled on his wife. Up to that 
point of his career he had not done well. But 
the world believed him to have done better- And 
his spirit, though tamed, was still unbroken. He 
would win a Vice-chancellor's place in spite of 
Albert Otway, or a score such prigs. 

Whilst Mr. Sharpswell's success had been so 
unsubstantial as to be near akin to failure, Albert 
Otway had been making a fine yearly income, and 
saving about three-fourths of it. Mr. Cannick's 
protege had never made the mistake of living 
stingily, in order that he might grow rich a little 
faster. On the contrary, he had the luxuries and 
pleasures of a prosperous gentleman. Excluded 
from The Criterion, he became a member of The 
Legislative, and at that well-reputed club enter- 
tained his friends with suitable liberality. His 
residence-chambers in the Inner Temple were 
equal to his success, and he was one of the best- 
mounted riders of ' the Row.' In the long 
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vacations he made Continental trips ; but whilst 
living without parsimony, he laid by from each 
year's earnings much more than he spent ; and 
knowing from his early training how to invest his 
savings at high interest, as well as on good se- 
curity, he became rich with a quickness that, to 
some readers of this page, may appear incredible. 
On the completion of his tenth year at the Bar, 
he was in a position to pay his father's clients, or 
their representatives, every penny that they had 
lost from the failure of Guerdon and Scrivener's 
bank, interest as well as principaL Mindful of 
Harold Cannick's desire that they should never 
mention a certain * ugly story ' to one another, 
Mr. Otway neither employed his friend to nego- 
tiate with Guerdon and Scrivener's unsatisfied 
creditors, nor spoke to him of the steps he was 
taking to relieve John Guerdon's memory of 
dishonour. The barrister's agent in this business 
was Mr. Broadbent, of the firm of Broadbent 
and Greenacre, Walbrook, City, a solicitor whose 
acquaintance Albert had made at Harold Can- 
nick's house. Men can usually be found without 
much trouble by the seeker who only wants to 
pay them money. Having obtained from the 
proper official source certain particulars of the 
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liquidation of Guerdon and Scrivener's estate, 
Mr. Broadbent had no great difficulty in dis- 
covering the banker's creditors, and inducing them 
to take with interest the unpaid balance of their 
old claims on the bank. Of course Mr. Broad- 
bent's proceedings caused surprise and talk in 
the * Great Yard,' and all the more because the 
good folk in Boringdonshire were left in ignor- 
ance of the person who, after a lapse of some 
fourteen years since the failure and subsequent 
death of John Guerdon's only child, exhibited 
such concern for the banker's memory. A ru- 
mour went about Boringdonshire that Scrivener 
had become a prodigious capitalist in the United 
States, and growing honest in his old age, had 
indemnified the sufferers from his rascality ; but 
this rumour was discountenanced by the fact 
that, whilst paying every pecuniary claim for 
which the late John Guerdon's representatives 
could be deemed responsible in honour, Mr. 
Broadbent paid none of Scrivener's individual 
liabilities. 

Having paid off all the creditors of the fallen 
bank, and indemnified to the uttermost farthing 
Messrs. Pittock and Murphy, King William 
Street, City, for the loss which they had sus- 
tained by discounting the forged acceptance 
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that John Guerdon had endorsed, Albert had 
still in hand several thousands of pounds towards 
the accomplishment of his next, and, so far as 
his father's honour was concerned, final pecuniary 
undertaking — the restitution of Blanche Heath- 
cote's fortune. 

Few months had passed since Albert sur- 
veyed with satisfaction the collection of receipts 
which Mr. Broadbent put into his hands on 
returning from his last visit to the Great Yard, 
when, at an evil hour of a period fertile in 
bubble companies, Frederick Sharpswell was 
induced to invest £10,000 in the shares of the 
Royal Alliance Bank. A joint-stock bank, the 
Royal Alliance was established to compete with 
the London and Westminster, which, under skil- 
ful management, had already attained the 
strength and vast credit that it still possesses 
in the commercial world. Started by sanguine 
men, who had some name and influence amongst 
financiers, the new bank was regarded favour- 
ably by many persons of sagacity. Sanguine in 
all his undertakings, Mr. Sharpswell had no 
doubt that it would succeed, and pay him thirty 
per cent, on his invested capital. Having be- 
come a shareholder, he was persuaded to act as 
one of the directors of the concern. The pro- 
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jectors were of opinion that the Q.C.'s name in 
the list of managers would gain the bank confi- 
dence in legal circles. 

At the outset of its brief career, the Royal 
Alliance had the appearance of prosperity. 
Lottie was delighted by her husband's assurances 
that they were at last on the high road to wealth. 
And whilst he congratulated himself on his rela- 
tions with the new bank, Mr. Sharpswell was 
satisfied with his professional doings. The new 
silk gownsman of the Equity bar had been well 
supported by his personal connection of solici- 
tors ; and on the close of his first year in silk, 
he could tell Lottie that, instead of falling below, 
the year's earnings had ex'ceeded, the average of 
his previous eight years' professional winnings. 
He would soon be in Parliament, and competing 
for the ofiice of Solicitor-General. 

A few months later Frederick Sharpswell was 
not surprised to hear that Albert Otway would 
be one of the next batch of silk-gownsmen ; but 
he drew a long face when he saw Albert enter 
the Rolls Court in his new silk gown. It was 
ominous of mischief that the enemy, instead of 
choosing one of the other Courts, had selected 
the Rolls. 
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As leaders in the Rolls, the two men renewed 
the long, bitter fight which they had fought in 
their relinquished stuff-gowns. Again, solicitors 
pitted the combatants against each other ; but 
not many terms passed before it was obvious 
that the one, who had been the better junior, was 
by far the stronger leader. In truth, Frederick 
Sharpswell soon received so many falls from the 
man with whom he again wrestled, that his 
backers lost heart and faith in him. Some of 
the solicitors, who had been his staunchest sup- 
porters from the day of his call, left him in 
disgust, and gave their briefs to his victor. 

Nor was the Rolls the only arena in which 
Frederick was met and beaten by his antagonist. 
Some of the electors of Swanbeach having 
invited him to represent them on Liberal-Con- 
servative principles in Parliament, he accepted 
the invitation, and running down to the borough, 
was received there in a way which made him 
regard the seat as won. The London papers 
announced that he would be returned without a 
contest. But the papers were wrong. Harold 
Cannick was a close ally of a Parliamentary agent, 
who knew * all about the borough,' and assured 
his friend that a very moderate Liberal might 
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beat the Liberal Conservative candidate by a nar- 
row majority. Harold Cannick carried the news to 
Albert ; and on the very evening of the nomina- 
tion day, it was announced in the Ghbe that at 
the last moment a Liberal candidate had appeared 
in the field at Swanbeach. Mrs. Sharpswell had 
scarcely perused a telegram, bearing the words 
" All right," from her absent husband, when, 
taking up the evening paper, she read, " An 
eminent Chancery barrister has gone to Swan- 
beach, to contest the borough with Mr. Sharp- 
swell, Q.C." Her face turned white with fear, 
and then scarlet with indignation, as she asked 
herself, " Can the eminent barrister be that 
odious, abominable Mr. Otway?" The following 
morning answered this question in the affirmative. 
Three days later, Mrs. Sharpswell had the pain 
of knowing that Mr. Otway was a member of 
Parliament, having beaten her husband at the 
election by only six votes. Though she received 
her husband on his return from Swanbeach with 
a smiling face, poor Lottie had secretly shed many 
bitter tears over the result of the contest. 

A year later, Frederick Sharpswell, who was 
extremely desirous to enter Parliament, offered 
his services to the electors of Marchborough, a 
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larger and much more important constituency 
than Swanbeach ; and after a vehement battle 
with two other competitors for the vacant seat, 
he found himself at the top of the poll. At last 
he was in Parliament. '* Now, Lottie," he 
exclaimed, when he had kissed her in the draw- 
ing-room of No. 2, Morpeth Place, immediately 
after his triumphant return to town, " I am on 
my way to the ' Lords.' " Poor fellow I and 
poor Lottie I . He had barely entered the House 
(»f Commons, when a petition was presented 
against his return, on allegations of flagrant 
bribery. 

" Dear, dear Frederick, you liave not bribed ? 
— you have not done anything so wicked !" 
Lottie exclaimed anxiously and indignantly, 
when she received this intelligence from her 
lord 8 lips. " How cruel it is that such a charge 
should be brought against you I" 

Fred turned pale, and for a moment was 
abashed. 

" Wicked, my . dear '" he stammered, " what 
do you mean ? They all do it." 

And then he explained to her that, though 
bribery and corruption had an ugly sound, they 
signified nothing heinous when used in a purely 
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Parliamentary sense, but merely pointed to cer- 
tain pecuniary and almost constitutional pro- 
cesses by which majorities were always deter- 
mined at contested elections. 

" Since all the candidates bribe equally," he 
observed, "corrupt influence, as it is rather 
absurdly termed, does no practical harm, except 
to the pockets of the candidates. Deduct from 
each of the three returns at Marchborough its 
hundred or so bought votes, the positions of the 
candidates would be just the same. Hence, no 
honest voter is injured by the inconvenient sys- 
tem. Nor does the system tend to misrepresent 
the wishes of a constituency. If a candidate 
were, through niggardliness, to refrain from 
bribery, like his opponents, he would be only 
giving them an unfair advantage, and occasion a 
misrepresentation of the popular will. He would, 
in fact, be wanting in loyalty to his party. Of 
course the system is bad, and sometimes works 
unjustly, when unscrupulous adversari^ succeed 
in unseating a member for his bribery, w^ho has 
only bribed like his opponents." 

Though she was comforted by this assurance 
that ' they all did it,' Mrs. Sharpswell was sorely 
troubled by the confession which accompanied 
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the apology. She was still further troubled on 
hearing that a committee had been appointed to 
consider the case of the petitioners against her 
husband's return, and that a large fund had been 
subscribed at Marchborough to prosecute the 
petition. She turned pale with alarm, and bit 
her lips with vexation and anger a day or two 
later, when she learnt that though, as a practising 
Q.C., he was exempt from serving on committees, 
Mr. Albert Otway had contrived to be placed on 
the committee appointed to try her husband on a 
charge of doing ' what they all did !' 

Albert's presence on the Committee provoked 
no little gossip, and some censure at Westmin- 
ster and in Lincoln's Inn. It was said by some 
persons that his hatred of Sharpswell was carry- 
ing him too far, and making him forgetful of the 
dignity of his profession. People remarked also 
that, in mere loss of business, he would throw 
away two or three thousand pounds by indulging 
his animosity in so singular and unbecoming a 
way. But all the same, censure and loss of 
money notwithstanding, he sat on the Committee, 
and obviously enjoyed the masterly way in which 
a famous Parliamentary counsel traced certain 
sovereigns to a particular agent, who was proved 
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to have received £1,000 pounds in gold from 
Mr. Sharpswell himself shortly before the elec- 
tion. It was remarked that when this evidence 
had been established, Mr. Otway took occasion 
to point out to the Committee how thoroughly 
"the nail," to use his own expression, " had been 
driven home." There could be no doubt of Mr. 
Sharpswell's guilt. The case was one in which 
the Committee could not venture to assume that 
the bribing candidate had not been cognizant of 
the proceedings of his agents. So Mr. Sharp- 
swell was unseated. He had bribed clumsily, 
and been ' found out.' And he paid the penalty 
of being * found out.' Besides losing his seat, 
he was assailed by party journalists, who, to Mrs. 
Sharpswell's acute pain and hot indignation, held 
him up to public execration as a man unworthy 
of admission to public life. Somehow, society 
just then became outrageously virtuous about 
bribery, and talked very bitterly against the latest 
doer of ' what everybody did.' And as Mrs. 
Sharpswell lived in society, she knew its senti- 
ments. Moreover, Harold Cannick's ' friends on 
the press ' gave very forcible expression to the 
world's indignation. 

" Well, Otway, your friend has caught it hot 
and strong in the Times to-day," Harold Cannick 
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observed to Albert, on the next morning after 
Frederick Sharpswell's ejection from Hhe House.' 

" Yes," Mr. Otway replied quietly. " He shut 
me out of the Criterion Club. I have turned 
him out of the House of Commons." After a 
brief pause, he added grimly, " But I have not 
quite done, even yet, with my friend, as you are 
pleased to call him." 

No, he had not done with him. 

Mr. Otway having utterly discredited Mr. 
Sharpswell in the Rolls, it became apparent to the 
latter that, if he would not fall altogether out 
of practice, he must retire from the presence of 
his enemy, and frequent another of the Equity 
Courts. It was not without a bitter sense of 
humiliation that he took this step, which was an 
avowal of his defeat to the whole of the Equity 
bar. 

But he took it, at the urgent entreaty of the 
few strong clients who still wished to support 
him, but told him frankly that they could not 
give him briefs against Mr. Otway, who had so 
completely taken possession of the ear and brain 
of the Master of the Rolls. 

So, at the opening of the next term, Mr. Sharp- 
swell appeared in the front line of advocates, 
practising in Vice-Chancellor Borton's Court; and 
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during that term he was in several heavy causes, 
in which he did his work unusually well. In two 
cases he won a decision against the expectations 
of his client. He had rallied ; and having got 
out of the way of his foe, it was felt that he 
might again do a decent business, though solicitors 
would be shy of employing him in appeals, lest 
he should be confronted by Mr. Otway. 

Another term opened, and on its first day Mr. 
Sharpswell was engaged before Sir Roger Borton 
in a copyright case, when who should enter the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court, and seat himself amongst 
the Queen's Counsel, but Albert Otway ? Yes, 
Albert had moved from the Rolls, where he was 
triumphant, into the court of a Vice-Chancellor 
who disliked him, in order that he might inflict 
on his enemy further injury and humiliation. As 
Albert took his place in the court the two 
adversaries looked each other in the face. 
Albert's look said, " Yes, I am here, by your 
side again. You slandered my father, calling 
him cheat, forger, self-murderer ; you slandered 
me, denouncing me to my best client as a felon's 
son ; and I am here to avenge myself and my 
dead father, by crushing you, and grinding you 
to powder I" And once more the fight was 
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renewed. But henceforth it was waged on pain- 
fully unequal terms. Whilst consciousness of 
defeat weakened the one contendent, a sense of 
victoriousness enlarged the powers of the other. 
It was observed by counsel and solicitors that, 
as term followed term, Mr. Otway exhibited 
more and more notably the finest qualities of an 
advocate. There was no leader at the Bar more 
skilful in gliding over the weak and bringing out 
the strong points of a delicate case ; no man 
more adroit in manipulating a cause of many 
difficulties, so as to render his view of it accept- 
able to the judicial mind ; no advocate who 
could be compared with him for vigour of rea- 
soning and excellence of manner. And whilst 
Albert became stronger in speech and quicker in 
sight, Mr. Sharpswell offended his few remaining 
clients by talking wildly and indiscreetly. Ere 
long he ceased to be punished by his adversary, 
because his staunchest friends amongst the soli- 
citors ceased to pit him against his conqueror ; 
and no rigid law forbidding him to appear in 
any court of first instance but that which he had 
chosen as his usual place of business, he began 
to appear now in one court of Equity, and now 
in another, though never in any cause of great 
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moment and difficulty. At this stage of his 
humiliation he gained the nickname of ' the 
wanderer,' from his disregard of a rule more 
generally observed by Equity leaders some few 
years since than at present. 

Having been discredited thus completely at 
Lincoln's Inn, Mr. Sharpswell received a blow 
that drove him from society. The Royal Alli- 
ance Bank fell with a crash, under circumstances 
which exposed him, as well as the other directors 
of the company, to contempt and suspicion of fraud. 
It was certain that the directors had speculated 
wildly, and used the funds of the bank to sustain 
failing enterprises in which they were deeply in- 
volved. It was proved, on the first inquiry into the 
circumstances of the failure, that Mr. Sharpswell, 
after disposing of the greater part of his capital 
in the Royal Alliance, had obtained from it 
accommodation that would certainly have been 
denied to him by the managers of the concern, 
had he not been himself one of the directors. 
In fact, he was tarnished in honour, as well as 
ruined in purse ; and without in any way abusing 
his forensic privilege of speech in supporting a 
petition that arose out of the failure of the Royal 
Alliance, Albert Otway remarked bitterly in the 
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Vice-Chancellor's court, " In palliation of the 
blunders and madness of these directors, it has 
been observed that many of them were ignorant 
of finance — that they are soldiers, sailors, and 
members of other uncommercial vocations, who 
had small experience of monetary affairs. But I 
must insist that to be barely honest it is not neces- 
sary that men should be skilful financiers." 

Frederick Sharpswell was not in court to hear 
these words as they came from his triumphant 
enemy's lips. But within a few hours of their 
utterance he read them in an evening paper at 
his own house ; and when he had perused them, 
he dropped the Globe from his hands, and falling 
backwards in his chair, uttered a cry that brought 
Mrs. Sharpswell in terror to his side. 

The next morning Harold Cannick entered 
Albert's chamber in Lincoln's Inn, and said, 

" I am told that Sharpswell is ill. He had a 
paralytic stroke last night — at least, gossip says 
so." 

" And gossip tells the truth," Albert returned 
quickly. *' I have done with Mr. Sharpswell 
now. I have crushed him, and ground him to 

1 

powder. He is nothing but a heap of powder 
now, and I will neither tread it down under feet, 
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nor kick at it. Let us never mention the man's 
name again/' 

Two months later, a sick man was supported 
by his wife and a female servant, as he walked 
feebly from the door of No. 2, Morpeth Placej 
Eaton Square, to the fly which in a few minutes 
conveyed the three persons to a railway station. 
The sick man was Frederick Sharpswell, and he 
was setting out for Pau, where he had decided 
to live till he should die or recover his strength. 
Mr& Sharpswell had already taken a small villa 
near that town of southern France, and had dis- 
patched her four girls to it, under the charge of 
their nurse and French governess. Lottie's bro- 
thers had supplied her liberally with money for 
immediate use, but the few hundreds per annum 
accruing from her settlement were all the means 
left to the broken family. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE SQUIRE OF WREN PARK. 

FREDERICK SHARPSWELL selected Pau 
as his place of residence, in obedience to 
the counsel of two eminent London physicians, 
who detected incipient disease in his lungs, when 
he had rallied considerably from his paralytic 
seizure. Labour, disappointment, and shame had 
produced their customary results on a delicate 
constitution, with an hereditary proneness to 
consumption. Besides striking him with paralysis, 
they had called into life the seeds of an even 
graver mischief, which the broken man had 
derived from his mother. The doctors were of 
opinion that he could not live many years, that 
he would probably die after two or three more 
winters. But whilst informing him that his 
lungs were menaced by one of the most fatal 
maladies, they refrained from alarming him by 
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a full revelation of their discoveries and fears. 
Nor did they frighten Mrs. Sharpswell unneces- 
sarily. It was enough for them to tell her that 
professional labour had weakened her husband's 
chest, and to recommend that he should pass the 
next year in the south of France. Drawing the 
proper inferences from the information and 
advice, Lottie accompanied Frederick to Pau, 
with lively solicitude for his health, but with no 
despair of its restoration. 

Pau suited the invalid. He gained strength, 
and recovered much of his old spirits. It reliev- 
ed Lottie to see how readily he accommodated 
himself to his altered position, and to remark 
that he was less afflicted by his misfortunes than 
she had feared that he would be. She would 
rather have seen him insensible to his disgrace 
than inconsolable under it ; but, whilst he exhibit- 
ed no such indiflference to his fate as would have 
signified moral callousness, he soothed her appre- 
hensions by bearing his reverses cheerfully. Of 
course she was sure that in respect to the affairs 
of the Royal Alliance Bank he had perpetrated 
no dishonesty, and that the imputations on his 
honour were the mere aspersions of his malignant 
enemy. Under these circumstances, her anxiety 
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decreased and her spirits revived. She almost 
enjoyed a short excursion that she and he made, 
without the children, in the mountains; and she 
returned from it with a hope that another six 
months at Pau would ' set Frederick up again, so 
that he could resume his profession.' 

Fortunately, also, the affairs of the Royal Alli- 
ance were wound up, so that the depositors had 
been paid twenty shillings in the pound, to the 
ruin of several, and the grievous distress of many, 
of the shareholders. Mr. Sharpswell's liabilities 
in respect of that luckless concern were at end. 

Affairs had gone thus leniently with the invalid 
and his wife since their retirement from England, 
when, just twelve months after their arrival at 
Pau, Mr. Sharpswell received from London a 
letter that elated him prodigiously. It ran thus : 
" Sir — It has become my duty to inform you that, 
through the death without issue of my late client, 
Mr. Lemuel Abbiss, only son of the late Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir Lawrence Abbiss of Wren Park, 
Gloucestershire, the landed estate, in which the 
late Mr. Lemuel Abbiss had only a life-interest, 
has devolved on you, by the operation of the 
General's last will and testament. In entailing 
that estate on his son, you are perhaps aware that 
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General Abbiss directed that, in the event of his 
son's death without issue, it should pass to the 
eldest male representative of the testator's niece, 
Alice Guerdon, daughter of the General's brother, 
Richard Cormorant Abbiss, and then that, in case 
Riphard Cormorant Abbiss's issue should have 
become extinct, the estate should pass to the 
eldest male representative of the testator's niece 
Jane Sharpswell, daughter of the General's 
brother, Stephen Abbiss. The testator's niece, 
Alice Abbiss, wife of John Guerdon, Esq., former- 
ly of Hammerhampton and Earl's Court,' Boring- 
donshire, left only one child, the late Mr. Albert 
Guerdon, who died 184 — , and was buried in 
Ewebridge church, Boringdonshire. As the only 
male representative of the General's niece, Jane 
Abbiss, your mother, you have succeeded to 
Wren Park, one of the finest seats in Gloucester- 
shire, together with land in the same county, 
yielding a clear rental of upwards of seven thou- 
sand pounds per annum. I should add that the 
will, by which you have acquired this fine pro- 
perty, requires you, under penalty of forfeiture, to 
assume the name and arms of Abbiss, within 
twelve months of your entrance into posses- 
sion of the estate. Awaiting your reply to this 
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communieation, I have, sir, the honour to remain, 
your very obedient servant, John Gough." Mr. 
Gough's address was No. 8, Gray's Inn Square, 
London. 

Here was a piece of luck for Frederick Sharps- 
well, who had never heard that he might under 
any contingencies profit by his great-uncle's will, 
which had been proved years ago in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Let a few words be said about General Abbiss's 
relations with his two brothers. When George 
the Third was a young king, Richard Cormorant 
Abbiss, Stephen Abbiss, and Lawrence Abbiss, 
gentlemen and brothers, had a tremendous quar- 
rel. Family quarrels are proverbially bitter and 
stubborn beyond all other feuds. But they often 
come to an end, when they arise from the mis- 
conduct, on some important matter, of a single 
person, who, on seeing his error, has the good 
sense and generosity to cry out * peccavi,' and 
seek forgiveness of those whom he has wronged. 
There is always room to hope for abatement and 
end to a domestic fight, having a substantial basis 
for a squabble. It is the reverse with the worst 
of all family dissensions — quarrels springing out 
of a dispute about just nothing. Richard, Stephen, 
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and Lawrence were hot-tempered, explosive, 
overbearing men, though in some respects excel- 
lent fellows. Richard and Stephen, two naval 
officers, and deep drinkers, began the row. They 
were walking together over Congleton Downs, 
without church -steeple or house in view, in the 
teeth of a strong wind, when they differed as to 
the point from which the gale blew. As they 
had lost their way over the downs, it was not 
wonderful that they erred respecting the wind's 
course. Dick said it blew straight from the 
north, whilst Stephen declared it was due east ; 
and they walked on, railing at one another on 
this important matter, till they were hoarse. 
Before they could appeal to a weather-cock, the 
gale had ceased, and the wind, veering round, 
came up softly from the south. As naval men, 
experienced in winds, they deemed themselves 
bound by professional honour to stand by their 
words ; and whilst the south wind laughed at 
them, each insisted that the other Jiad been wrong. 
The dispute was renewed on the following day. 
It was renewed daily for a week, when the 
youngest of the three brothers, Lawrence, ap- 
peared on the scene, and endeavoured to recon- 
cile the two disputants. Though a landsman, 
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Lawrence was a nice observer of the weather, 
and he was in a position to assure his brothers 
that, at the height of the gale, the wind was a 
north-easter. Instead of terminating the dispute 
by this statement of the truth, Lawrence only- 
infuriated Dick and Stephen yet more against 
each other, and came to angry words with both. 
The duel became a triangular fight. Each of the 
three maintained that the other two had im- 
pugned his veracity. Having just enough decency 
to refrain from pistolling one another, they ex- 
changed words of high disdain, and parted never 
to meet again on this side the grave. 

The youngest, Lawrence, was also the luckiest 
of these three explosive brothers. Richard Cor- 
morant and Stephen died comparatively poor, in 
the middle term of life, each of them leaving a 
girl, destined to become the mother of a chief 
actor in this drama. But Lawrence, the soldier, 
rose in the Army, married the heiress of Wren 
Park, came in for legacies which he invested in 
Gloucestershire acres, and lived to be a very con- 
siderable personage in that county. Having had 
no children by his first wife, the heiress of 
Wren Park, he married in his old age a young 
woman of humble degree, by whom he had the 
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son of feeble mind and body, whose opportune 
death occasioned Mr. Gough s letter to Frederick 
Sharpswell. 

" By heavens, Lottie, read that letter !" cried 
Fred Sharpswell, throwing Mr. Gough s epistle 
to his wife, when he had mastered its contents. 
"What a stroke of luck! A good house, and 
county position, with £7000 a year ! Thank God, 
our poverty is at an end, our anxieties are over, 
our children are provided for. The right doc- 
tor. Good Fortune in her brightest mood, has 
come to cure me. I shall soon be well now. 
Hurrah !" 

Whilst Mr. Sharpswell was giving utterance to 
these and fifty other expressions of joyful sur- 
prise, Mrs. Sharpswell perused the astounding 
letter that had excited him so agreeably, and so 
perilously. 

"Well, my darling," Frederick exclaimed, his 
face flushing with exultation as Lottie placed the 
letter on the table, and turned towards her 
husband a countenance that was more expressive 
of pain than delight. 

" What ? Was Albert Guerdon your cousin ?" 
she gasped. 

" Ay, to be sure he was," he replied jocularly, 
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" though I never set eyes upon him. I come of 
an unharmonious family, Lottie. My uncles and 
aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, great- 
uncles and great-aunts, only agreed to diSer. 

.k 

They were a squabbling lot. And yet I am a 
fairly amiable fellow — at least, under my own 
roof. To be sure, Albert Guerdon was mv second 
cousin, just as Albert Otway was my second 
cousin. Strange, each of those second cousins of 
mine was the son of a prodigious rascal in the 
same line of rascality. Each of them had for 
his father a cheat, swindler, and forger. I must 
say, my dear, that you married into a nice family 
of rogues." 

'* I don't believe that Mr. Guerdon of Earl's 
Court was a dishonest man," Mrs. Sharpswell ex- 
claimed warmly. " He was the victim of a dis- 
honest partner, named Scrivener. I knew poor 
old Mr. Guerdon when I was a girl, and I am 
sure that he was a man of honour." 

" You knew him ? — Well, that was not 
wonderful, for he lived somewhere in your 
father's part of Boringdonshire. So he did. 
Arleigh is not so very far from Hammer- 
hampton." 
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" And Earl's Court, Mr. Guerdon's house, -was 
within a few miles of Arleigh." 

*' And may bo you knew the young man also ?" 

*' Yes, yes," Lottie answered quickly, her face 
becoming deadly white, and then, a minute later, 
turning scarlet under a fear that her husband 
wouhl discover a secret which she had jealously 
guarded from him. " I knew him and liked hiin. 
Everyone liked him. If you have one second 
cousin, Fred, who is a bad, vindictive man, you 
had another who was a true gentleman." 

" 'Pon my honour, Lottie," Fred laughed, '* I 
am inclined to suspect that, when you were a 
school-girl, you had a tender regard for the 
* true gentleman.' " 

*' Don't talk nonsense, Fred," Mrs. Sharpswell 
answered, with a desperate effort to maintain her 
self-command. ** You should not reward me so, 
for bearing testimony to the merit of your 
cousin, who was strangely unlike that other cousin 
of yours." 

" Pah I confound him for a villain I" Frederick 
exclaimed bitterly, showing a face of wrath that 
roused the wife's alarm for the invalid. 

" Hush, hush, Fred 1 — we should try to forgive 



our enemies." 
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" Well, well, it was you who reminded me of 
him. I won't think about him. Let us return 
to our good fortune. Anyhow, Lottie, you will 
agree with me that it was a lucky thing for us and 
our children that my second cousin, the * true 
gentleman,' died out of the way when he did. IF 
he were alive now, we should not have come in 
for seven thousand a year." 

At which speech Lottie again turned pale; 
and as her face whitened, she felt her knees 
tremble beneath her. At the same time a burn- 
ing pain — a pain that might have been a bodily 
thing with angry, gripping, red-hot claws — 
clutched her -heart, and held it tightly. What ? 
had it come to this? — that she should hear her 
own husband exulting over Albert Guerdon's 
death? — that she should be invited to join in his 
exultation ? Ay, more, that she, Lottie Darling, 
the dead man's own Lottie, should be tempted, 
out of love and care for her children, to think 
that it was well for her that * he had died out of 
the way when he did ?' 

" Why, Lottie, what has come over you ? You 
are not half as grateful to Providence as you 
ought to be, for your husband's and children's 
sake," Frederick urged, marvelling at his wife's 
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silence, and at a loss how to account for her re- 
luctance to concur in his thankfulness for Albert 
Guerdon's death. 

"Has Providence, indeed, done all this for 
us ?" she answered. " You say so. Then I am 
thankful, for my children's sake — ^yes, yes, for 
the sake of my girls. But oh, Frederick — in- 
deed — indeed " And having uttered these 

strange and perplexing words, Mrs. Sharpswell 
sunk down upon her chair and sobbed convul- 
sively, weeping as she had not wept since the 
darkest of all her dark days, when Albert died. 

Rising from his seat, Frederick moved to- 
wards her, to comfort her under emotions 
which had overpowered her, and which he at- 
tributed to excessive joy and astonishment and 
gratitude at their sudden change of fortune. 
When a woman weeps bitterly, it is not always 
that her husband knows the cause of her tears. 
It is not seldom that he misconstrues them. And 
ere Fred Sharpswell could lay a tender hand on 
the shoulder of his sobbing wife, she rose quickly 
and ran from the room. 

" Ah," said the husband, when she had disap- 
peared, " it is not wonderful that the surprise and 
delight have been too much for her. When she 
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has cried off her agitatioa, she'll be herself 
again." 

In this last rqmark Mr. Sharpswell was not 
wrong. When Mrs. Sharpswell rejoined him an 
hour later, she showed her brightest face, and 
pleased him greatly by the animation with which 
she spoke of their altered circumstances, and an- 
ticipated the pleasure they would have in enter- 
ing Wren Park. 

'' How shall I ever educate my tongue, Fred," 
she asked, " to speak of you as Mr. Abbiss. I 
must begin at once to train myself to the new 
. style." 

Of course, Mr. Sharpswell acknowledged the 
receipt of Mr. Gough's letter without delay. 
Much correspondence ensued between the solici- 
tor and the successor to Wren Park ; in the course 
of which Mr. Gough sent the Queen's Counsel a 
copy of General Abbiss's will, together with many 
other papers, and Mr. Sharpswell instructed the 
attorney to take charge of the estate until its new 
owner should enter on personal possession of it. 

For awhile fair fortune seemed to be making 
a quick cure of Mr. Sharpswell's ailments. Laugh- 
ing and talking incessantly, after his old domes- 
tic wont, he ate and drank plentifully ; and, re- 
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covering nerve and hilarity together with flesh and 
strength, he felt himself once again a sound man. 
And when pleasant news came to him from Eng- 
land of a genial Spring, that bade fair to glide into 
balmy Summer, with no harsh interval of biting 
east winds, he declared his purpose of going at 
once to Gloucestershire. With wifely care Lottie 
implored him to beware of precipitancy, and 
urged him to wait in Southern France till 
June ; but seeing him bent on returning at once 
to his native land, and remembering the proverb 
which declares ' one's own way to be better than 
twenty doctors,' she ceased to restrain him. To- 
wards the close of April they passed through 
London, aud by the middle of May the father 
and mother, and their four children, were begin- 
ning to 'feel quite at home' in the red-brick 
gabled mansion, of seventeenth century architec- 
ture, that stands on an eminence overlooking the 
superb timber of Wren Park. 

The great ' county people ' were in London 
for the ' season.' But Mr. and Mrs. Sharpswell had 
enough excitement in making acquaintance with 
their tenantry, and exchanging calls with the 
neighbouring clergy, and the other less exalted 
' quality ' of their corner of the large, hilly shire. 
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Frederick was delighted with his new life, and 
declared that, instead of resuming the practice of 
his miserable profession, he would live his years 
out as a country squire. Lottie hoped that those 
years would be many. But glancing at his slight 
frame, and remembering the cautious intimations 
of two London physicians, and recalling the 
events of the previous year, she nursed a fear 
that the new squire would not become an old 
one. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OYEB THE CLARET. 

FREDERICK SHARPSWELL'S feUdty at 
Wren Park was of no long duration* 
Throughout his career at the bar Albert Otway 
had persisted in his practioe of dining frequently 
at Harold Cannick's house. When in town he 
usually found himself at the solicitor s table on 
one of every four or five Sundays. Sometimes 
the Sunday dinner-party comprised a few of the 
host's legal friends, as well as his wife and chil- 
dren. But it often happened that the solicitor 
and the Queen's Counsel drunk their claret tete- 
Ortete. It was so on a certain Sunday evening, 
when Frederick Sharpswell had been for just 
five weeks a resident on his newly-acquired 
estate. On that occasion, having pushed the 
claret-jug to his friend, Harold Cannick re- 
opened conversation by saying, 
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" By the way, I have a strange bit' of news 
for you about that gentleman whom you crushed 
and ground to powder." 

"Ay, what is it?" 

" He has come in for one of the finest estates 
in Gloucestershire — Wren Park, and seven thou- 
sand a year/' 

" Impossible 1 Who told you so ?" 

"My old friend John Gough, of Gray's Inn, 
who is now acting as Mr, Sharpswell's solicitor, 
just as he in past time acted for Mr. Lemuel 
Abbiss, by whose death Sharpswell has dropped 
into wealth. By Jove ! that heap of powder, as 
you called it after the crash of the Royal 
Alliance, has reformed itself, acquired substance, 
and become a marble statue T' 

" Tell me all that Gough told you of the mat- 
ter," Albert Otway said, with a quickness which 
betrayed his lively interest in the intelligence. 

Whereupon Harold Cannick, whose gossip with 
John Gough had gone into the particulars of 
Frederick Sharpswell's good fortune, told his 
companion all that the reader knows of the 
circumstances under which Lottie's husband had 
become a territorial personage. It is needless to 
repeat the terms in which Mr. Cannick, without 

r2 
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interruption from his listener, stated the facts of 
the case. 

" Why, the estate is mine, Cannick, not his,'* 
Albert exclaimed, when the story had been told. 

"Yours?" returned the other, with surprise. 
" What the deuce do you mean ?" 

" Wren Park belongs to me, as the grandson 
of old General Abbiss's eldest brother, Richard 
Cormorant Abbiss. I am the son of Richard 
Cormorant's only child, Alice." 

" My dear fellow, are you mad ? Have you 
forgotten your mother's maiden name ? Martin 
Otway, your father, married Miss Mary Love- 
grove, -and no other woman. How on earth, 
then, can you. have anything to do with Wren 
Park?" 

Tapping his hand smartly on the table, and, 
looking searchingly into his friend's eyes, Albert 
retorted, 

" It is you who are mad, or strangely forgetful. 
Recall a conversation that we had when Mr. 
Sharpswell shut the door of The Criterion against 
me. 

" I remember it. What of that ?" 

" Remembering it, how can you speak to me 
as though I were really Martin Otway's son ? I 
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spoke to you then of my father's troubles, and 
confessed that I had employed artifices to sepa- 
rate myself, in the world's regard, from his shame. 
And it relieved me vastly to hear you say that 
you knew, and approved all I had done. Conse- 
quently I never repeated to you all the details of 
my artifices of disguise; and from that time to 
this, according to agreement, we have never 
alluded to my father." 

" Your father ?" cried the solicitor, springing 
to his feet in his excitement. " Who was your 
father ? Do you mean to say that, after all, you 
are not Martin Otway's son ?" 

" Certainly not," replied the other gentleman, 
also leaping to his feet, and speaking with empha- 
tic loudness ; " I have no drop of Martin Otway's 
blood in my veins. My strongest moral right to 
bear his surname is the permission which his 
dead son, Reginald Albert Otway, gave me. to 
bear it. I am the only son and only issue of 
John Guerdon, some years since a banker at 
Hammerhampton. My real, original name is 
Albert Guerdon ; and, as Albert Guerdon, I am 
entitled to Wren Park." 

The solicitor was staggered. 

Resuming his chair — an act in which he was 
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imitated by his guest — he drew a long breath, 
and mused for half-a-qninute before he replied : 
" All I can say is, from the time when you gave 
me your card in the smoking-room of The White 
Loaf till a minute since, I have regarded you as 
the son of Martin Otway, of Cleve Lodge, Rich- 
mond — a man who was first cousin to the late Mr. 
Commissioner Sharpswell, and who committed 
suicide, after reducing himself to insolvency, and 
perpetrating several discreditable acts in money 
matters. I believe that Martin Otwav was the 
victim of a worse man than himself, and that he 
was not such a scoundrel as his enemies declared 
him. But there is no doubt that he was a person 
that no decent man would care to claim for his 
father. Consequently, when you, with obvious 
embarrassment and natural shame, confessed 
yourself to be his son, I of course believed you." 

It was the Queen's Counsel's turn to be stag- 
gered. 

Here was a revelation ! To escape from the 
shame of being John Guerdon's son, he had 
taken upon himself the shame of being thought 

« 

the son of a man who had actually done such 
crimes as those of which John Guerdon was 
falsely accused. 



J 
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^' Why on earth," urged the solicitor, "when 
you were fathering yourself on some one, did 
you not make choice of a decent man for your 
father ?" 

Mr. Otway flushed with a boyish shame ^t the 
astounding rashness with which he had fathered 
himself on a man of whom he knew just nothing, 
as he answered, "Come, come, don't laugh at 
my folly, Cannick. I was a green, raw boy 
then, notwithstanding my belief in my clever- 
ness. Moreover, my mind had for some time 
been cruelly disturbed by grief. Let me now 
tell you the true history of my life." 

" By all means." 

" But first, old friend and true friend, say that 
you forgive me for the deception I have prac- 
tised against you." 

" No, no, Otway," the solicitor responded 
warmly, "not against me, but for me. Our 
friendship has long been the chief pleasure of my 
life ; and I should never have had it, if I had not 
thought you Martin Otway's son, and taken you 
up in the first instance, out of feeling that you 
ought not to suflFer for his misdeeds. God 
knows, I have nothing to forgive you I" 

Whereupon, Albert told the true story of his 
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life to his listener. After describing his conti- 
nental education, he came to the period of his life 
when he won Lottie Darling's love, and to the 
crash of Guerdon and Scrivener's bank. Making 
his friend see how he had recourse to imposture 
for Lottie's sake as much as his own, he told how 
he had fallen in again with Martin Otway's son, 
and buried the Bohemian in Ewebridge church. 
Every fact of his deception was revealed to the 
solicitor. And having brought his narrative 
down to the time when he encountered his com- 
panion in Shadow Court, Fleet Street, he told 
how he had already paid, through Mr. Broad- 
bent's agency, all the balance of unsatisfied 
claims on his father's estate; and how he was 
still saving money with a view to reinstate Blanche 
Heathcote (wife of Colonel Dangerfield of the 10th 
Lancers) in possession of her plundered fortune. 

•'By heavens I" Harold Cannick exclaimed 
enthusiastically, when he had heard the whole 
story, "John Guerdon left behind him a son 
who has proved himself an honest man, though 
he has fought the world under false colours.'* 

"Yes," said Albert bitterly, with equal self- 
scorn and self-respect, " though I have been an 
impostor, I am no rogue.'* 
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" And what became of your old love, Otway ?" 
asked Harold Cannick. Having heard the 
romance, the solicitor wanted the sequel. " Did 
she marry happily ?" 

" No, she never married." 

" Ah — hah !" cried Harold Cannick gleefully. 
"You mean to marry her even yet, when you 
have paid Mrs. Dangerfield her fortune, and 
cleared every blot from your father's memory ? 
Now I see, my dear boy, why I could not lure 
you into marrying one of my girls, who, thank 
God, are all of them happily settled with good 
husbands." 

A cloud came over Albert's brow, as he 
abashed his jocular friend by answering solemnly, 

"She is dead — she died a single woman. 
She has been dead these several years. Her 
body lies in a Boringdonshire churchyard ; her 
soul is with the angels. No, Cannick, I shall 
never have a wife in this world. My bride is 
in heaven." 

"Poor girll — poor girl!" ejaculated the soli- 
citor, covering his embarrassment by filling 
his claret-glass, and then sipping the wine in 
silence for the next minute or two. 

Resuming the conversation, Albert said, 
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"So, you see, Cannick, as John Guerdon's 
son, I am entitled to General Abbiss's estate ; 
and I will lose no time in ousting the fellow who 
has wrongful possession of it. Mr. Sharpswell 
knows that he has no right there. He knows 
well enough who T am ; and, imagining that my 
imposture must silence me, and debar me from 
insisting on my rights, he has clutched my pro- 
perty, and is chuckling over his successful seizure 
of my estate." 

" Tut, tut I" interposed Harold. " Probably he 
thinks himself master of Wren Park, with an in- 
defeasible title to it." 

" He knows that I am his second cousin. He 
told you I was his second cousin at the Criterion 
Club." 

" He knows that Reginald Albert Otway was 
his second cousin," returned the solicitor, " and 
I'll bet a penny that to this day he believes you 
to be that Reginald Albert Otway, only son of 
the Martin Otway who had a lawsuit and furious 
quarrel with Commissioner Sharspwell." 

^' That can't be !" exclaimed Albert loudly, and 
even angrily. 

" But it can be !" returned Harold Cannick. 
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" And I'll wager you, Otway, £10,000 to a red 
herring, that he believes you to be the man you 
have pretended to be, and that he believes Albert 
Guerdon's body is lying in Ewebridge church. 
No single word that Mr. Sharpswell ever spoke 
to me forbids me to think so. All that he said 
to me about you was just as applicable to you, 
when regarded as Martin Otway's son, as when 
known to be John Guerdon's son. As he never 
disturbed my impression that you were his 
second cousin by Martin Otway, he was doubtless 
under that impression himself. It must be so. 
Commissioner Sharpswell and Martin Otway were 
ferocious enemies ; and perhaps Frederick Sharps- 
well's hatred of you was, at the outset, an enmity 
derived from his father, who had a Corsican 
temper. Depend upon it, he would not have 
detested you as hotly and quickly as he did, had 
he thought you to be his other second cousin, 
Albert Guerdon." 

" Anyhow, I'll have Wren Park," Albert ex- 
claimed hotly. 

" Of course, of course," the solicitor answered. 
" You must have Wren Park. But to get it, 
you will have to endure much painful exposure." 
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" A fig for the exposure I As I have lived all 
these years under the infamy of being a veritable 
rogue's son, I may as well avow mj^self the son 
of a man who, though a reputed rogue, was an 
honest gentleman. As for my false declaratioa 
at Lincoln's Inn, my fellow-benchers won't be 
hard towards me about that. As for the world's 
opinion, I have taught society to respect me ; and 
it will continue to respect me, in spite of expos- 
ure and scandal." 

" It will be an exciting and slightly scandalous 
suit." 

" So much the better. I have been concerned 
as counsel in so many exciting and scandalous 
suits, that, by way of variety, I should like to be 
concerned as a principal in a came celebre. Go 
to work at once, Cannick. Open fire on Mr. 
Frederick Sharpswell this very week. Let 
there be no delay. And now, let us go to the 
drawing-room, and have a cup of tea with Mrs. 
Cannick." 

" Cup of tea ! Why, man, my wife has been 
in bed these last four hours I It's three o'clock 
to-morrow morning ; and you had better be on 
your way back to the Temple." 

As he walked from Regent's Park to his resi- 
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dence-chambers in the Inner Temple, by the light 
of a full moon moving in a star-spangled, cloudless 
sky, Albert meditated on what Harold Cannick 
had said, towards the close of their long inter- 
view, respecting the probability that Frederick 
Sharpswell was unaware of his identity with Al- 
bert Guerdon. Now that he knew his second-cousin 
Sharpswell to have been second-cousin of the man 
whose name he had assumed, Albert could see, 
with the solicitor, how much more than possible 
it was that the imposture, consisting of two sepa- 
rate great impostures and many smaller deceptions, 
had misled Sharpswell, as well as hundreds of 
other persons. By the spurious interment in 
Ewebridge church, Sharpswell had perhaps been 
caused, like thousands of Boringdonshire folk, to 
believe that his second cousin Guerdon was dead 
and buried. It was more than possible that he 
still remained under that erroneous impression. 
If he were under this misconception, it followed 
that he had acted with no dishonest design in 
taking possession of Wren Park. It followed 
also that, in all his hostile acts against Mr. Otway 
of the Chancery Bar, Sharpswell had believed 
himself to be striking the actual son of his 
father's enemy, Martin Otway. The hypothesis 
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accounted satisfactorily for Sharpswell's neglect 
to inform the Lincoln's Inn benchers of the false 
declaration — an omission, on his enemy's part, 
which had always puzzled Albert, who could not 
attribute it to his enemy's generous forbearance, 
or explain it by supposing that his foe shrunk 
from calling the attention of the Benchers to one 
of his own domestic disgraces. Throwing new 
light on Sharpswell's enmity against him, the 
hypothesis also changed to Albert's mind the 
character of acts which we^:e chiefly accountable 
for the malignity and almost repulsive vindictive- 
ness with which he had persecuted his rival. If 
Sharpswell had mistaken him for Martin Otway's 
son, it followed that he had not slandered John 
Guerdon, and denounced John Guerdon as a 
thief, forger, and suicide, but had only spoken 
harsh but substantially true words of Martin 
Otway. It followed that he had not committed 
against John Guerdon's memory the outrage of 
which he had seemed to John Guerdon's son to 
be guilty. Was it possible, Albert asked hirar 
self, that in his filial zeal and devotion he had 
regarded as his father's defamer a man who had 
never meant to speak evil of the banker of Ham- 
merhampton? Could it be that, from honest 
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motives and impulses, he had for years been 
wreaking vengeance on a man for an imaginary 
wrong? Had he striven for years to ruin a 
man who after all had, at the outset of their 
feud, been nothing worse than his disagreeable 
rival? 

As Albert put these questions to himself, he 
became uneasy in his conscience. The excite- 
ments of the previous hours, Harold Cannick's 
talk, the recent discoveries, the cool evening air, 
the tranquillizing moonlight, had somehow brought 
him to a relenting mood. The time of happy 
influences was approaching, when his hatred of 
Frederick would perish quickly and utterly. But 
that season of generosity and justice had not yet 
arrived. " By Heaven," he said, as, after walking 
down Inner Temple Lane, and pacing southwards 
from the passage of dark shadow, he came upon 
an open terrace, gleaming whitely in the moon- 
light, " I hope that I have not been too hard on 
the poor devil. Anyhow, he was a beast, and treat- 
ed me badly ; but if he did not mean to wrong my 
father's memory, I have gone a deuced deal too far. 
Still I. mean to have Wren Park. When I have 
paid off Blanche Heathcote — Mrs. Dangerfield, I 
beg her pardon'— and find myself in possession of 
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Wren Park, it will be time enough for me to do 
something handsome for the poor devil, if I 
should find myself to have gone too far." 

Half-an-hour later, the owner of the awakened 
conscience was sleeping soundly. On the 
following day, his first words were, "Cannick 
must go to work at once. I will spend next 
Christmas in Gloucestershire." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIGHT. 

MR. CANNICK acted promptly on his instruc- 
tions, and in the course of the week he 
sent to Wren Park a letter, which Mr. Sharpswell 
read with flashing eyes, and re-perused with intense 
excitement, before he passed it over the break- 
fast-table to Lottie, who, reading correctly the 
movements of her husband's lips, and the signs 
of suppressed rage in his whitened face, asked 
quickly what evil news the letter contained. 

"Look at it," Frederick Sharpswell said 
hoarsely. 

" Impossible 1 incredible T Mrs. Sharpswell 
exclaimed indignantly, when she had read the 
lawyer s announcement th«at a claimant of Wren 
Park had appeared in the person of Albert Guer- 
don, grandson of Richard Cormorant Abbiss, 
who had for several years practised as a Q.C, 

VOL. III. s 
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at the Chancery Bar, under the name of Albert 
Otway. " What effrontery, and wickedness, and 
malignant enmity I Having done his utmost for 
years to ruin us, and beggar our children, that 
abominable man would strip us of Wren Park I" 

*' My cousin, Reginald Albert Otway, is even 
a greater rascal than his fathdr," rejoined 
Frederick Sharpswell. "You used to think, 
Lottie, that I exaggerated the evil of this scoun- 
drel. What do you think now ?" 

" But he can't succeed in this attempt to plun- 
der us ?" 

" Heaven only knows I The devil helps his 
own, and this child of the devil would not ven- 
ture on the audacious enterprise, if he did not 
feel that he had a fair chance of success." 

" But he is altogether unlike Mr. Albert Guer- 
don, who has not been dead so many years but 
that there are hundreds of persons in the world 
who, from their recollection of him, will be able 
to declare that, in pretending to be Mr. Albert 
Guerdon, Mr. Otway is an execrable impostor." 

" By the way, you saw Otway once in Boring- 
donshire ?" 

" Yes — but only once." 

" Have you ever seen him since ?" 
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" I am not aware that I have ever seen him 
since. Those of his friends who knew us, of 
course, never asked him to meet us ; but I have 
seen his coloured carte-de-visite^ and in every 
particular the picture concurs with my memory 
in assuring me that he bears no resemblance to 
Mr. Guerdon. This man has a long, lined face ; 
Mr. Guerdon's was oval, and without a furrow. 
The impostor has straight, shelving eyebrows ; 
Mr. Guerdon had curving ones. This bad man 
has red hair, whereas dear Albert had beautiful 
dark locks." The speaker stopped abruptly. In 
her excitement she had forgotten caution. She 
had spoken of ' dear Albert,' and recalled his 
* beautiful dark locks.' Moreover, she saw from 
her husband's look of surprise, and his peculiar 
smile, that he had discovered something of her 
old love for * dear Albert.' 

Without any feeling of jealousy, Frederick 
Sharpswell laughed lightly, as he said, 

" Then once upon a time, Lottie, my second 
cousin, Albert Guerdon, was ' dear Albert ' to 

In five seconds Mrs. Sharpswell had left her 
seat at the breakfast- table, and slipped to the 
floor at her husband's knees, when she turned 
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upwards to him a blushing face and two tearful 
eyes, and confessed the one great secret which 
she had kept from him throughout their married 
life. 

" Fred, dearest/' she said imploringly, " you 
won't be jealous of a dead man ? I did love 
him very much, and he loved me. We were 
engaged, and on the point of being married^ 
when the failure of the Hammerhampton Bank,, 
and poor old Mr. Guerdon's death and disgrace, 
separated us. When Albert died, I went to his 
funeral, and mourned for him as though I had 
been his widow ; and it was at his funeral that I 
met his friend, Mr. Otway, our enemy. For 
years I held to my purpose of never marr3ring ; 
but time comforted me, and brought me to you 
— my own, dear, gentle, brave husband — who 
taught me to love again. Oh I Fred, don't be 
angry with me — don't love me less, now you 
know this 1" 

" My darling ! — angry with you ! — tut, tut !" 
returned Mr. Sharpswell^ caressing the wife 
whom he loved thoroughly, and feeling no re- 
sentment against his dead .cousin ; albeit, even 
whilst he cossetted her and kissed the tears from 
her cheeks, he was assured in his heart that 
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she had never loved hiin as much as she had 
loved Albert Guerdon. 

"She loves him still," he thought, with a 
sadness that was not jealousy, though it may 
have been akin to it. " But never mind ; he is 
dead, and I am living. To be her living hus- 
band in the second place of her heart is better 
than to be her dead lover in the first." 

For several minutes, Lottie's confession, and 
the endearments which followed it, put Harold 
Cannick's letter and Mr. Otways scandalous 
pretension out of the minds of the husband and 
wife. But ere long they returned to the soli- 
citor's epistle, and discussed its contents from 
half a hundred different points of view. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Sharpswell, at the 
close of the long conversation, " we shall see 
what the impostor can do to oust us from this 
pleasant place. Anyhow, I shall have a telling 
witness in you. What will be his dismay when 
you appear in court, and declare him not the 
man to whom you were engaged in your girl- 
hood 1 I imagine that, with all his daring 
and vindictiveness, Mr. Otway would not have 
told his solicitor to write me that letter, if 
he had known that my wife had loved Al- 
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bert Guerdon, and been present at hi« funeraL" 

*' Shall I be dragged into court ?" Mrs. Sharp- 
swell cried, with a shudder of alarm, '* and be 
made to tell of my old love ? — oh ! shall I ?" 

" You would have the courage to appear as a 
witness at the trial, Lottie," said Frederick, " for 
my sake, and the sake of our children ?" 

*' Oh ! yes, I would do anything for you and 
the children," was the answer, uttered sadly and 
submissively. 

" Of course you would. And now FU go off 
to Gloucester, and telegraph for Mr. Gough of 
Gray's Inn. I must see him at once." 

On the following morning Mr. Gough breakfast- 
ed with his client and Mrs. Sharpswell at Wren 
Park. Of course the solicitor concurred with his 
host and hostess in regarding Albert's claim as an 
impudent pretence. Infuriated by the good for- 
tune of the enemy whom he had persecuted at 
the Bar, and endeavoured to drive from society, 
Mr. Otway — like many a clever and overworked 
man before him — had gone mad. He was insane. 
It was incredible that he would persist in de- 
claring himself the man who had been buried 
years ago in Boringdonshire, in the presence of 
a multitude of his old neighbours of that county. 
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Probably they should hear in a month that 
Mr. Otway was in a lunatic asylum. Still Mr. 
Cannick's letter must be answered at once. And 
if the action were really brought, it must be 
strenuously defended. Mr. Gough returned to 
Gray's Inn with instructions to act vigorously, as 
though the mad impostor were in his right mind, 
and his wild statement a serious matter. 

The impostor and the actual possessor of Wren 
Park having crossed swords by their attorneys, 
Albert told his story to the benchers of Lin- 
coln's Inn, who, on hearing the circumstances 
which had induced their brother of the Bench 
to assume a false name, were unanimous that 
it would ill become them to make a pother 
about the false declaration of parentage. They 
had no right to punish so eminent a member of 
their profession for a youthful indiscretion. It 
was certain that Mr. Otway had proved himself 
worthy of the honours of the law. He had been 
a scrupulously honourable, as well as singularly 
successful advocate. Moreover, the member for 
Swanbeach had made himself personally agree- 
able to the Benchers ; whilst Mr. Sharpswell, 
who had never been popular in his Inn, was 
disesteemed as a failure — indeed, almost as one 
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of the black sheep of the Bar. The scandal of 
Mr. Sharpswell s ignominious ejection from the 
House of Commons had tended to discredit 
political lawyers. His connection with the Royal 
Alliance had not raised Queen's Counsel in the 
esteem of the City. Mr. Otway had the sym- 
pathy of the Inns of Court. 

Albert having told his story to the Benchers, 
it forthwith became the latest piece of news at 
the table of every London barrister and solicitor. 
From the legal cliques it passed into general 
society, and was quickly caught up by writers for 
the newspapers, who produced it with graphic 
touches and dramatic improvements for readers 
in every village of the kingdom, and every 
colony of the British Empire. The country was 
assured that ere long it would be entertained* 
with a trial as marvellous and exciting as any in 
recent annals. 

Though Albert and his solicitor were con- 
fident of winning their cause, they did not shut 
their eyes to the serious difficulties of their 
undertaking. The plaintiflTs character and position . 
at the Bar would be in his favour. To any jury 
it would appear in the highest degree improbable 
that a leader of the Chancery Bar, having a seat 
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in the House of Commons, and a fair prospect of 
winning the highest honours of his profession, 
would, from motives of vengeance or gain, per- 
jure himself in a court of justice, and endeavour 
by a prodigious fraud to wrest a large estate 
from its rightful owner. Such a person was not 
likely to be guilty of an execrable imposture. 
On the other hand, Albert would come before 
the jury, avowing himself a successful impostor, 
who had misled the world by two extraordinary 
deceptions. He had buried himself with all the 
solemn forms of religious sepulture, and after 
mourning over his own tomb, had assumed 
another person's name, and entered his profession 
by means of a false declaration. These facts could 
not fail to create prejudice against him in the 
minds of the jury. On the whole, Harold Can- 
nick was of opinion that the prejudice arising 
from his client's avowed impostures would be more 
powerful than the influence of his honourable 
conduct and position at the Bar. It would be 
strange if some of the jurors did not feel that, 
capable by his own admission of extraordinary im- 
postures, he was also capable of a still more daring 
and wicked fraud. The man, they would argue, 
who could falsely declare himself Martin Otway's 
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son, might also be false in declaring himself 
John Guerdon's son. 

It was obvious to both solicitor and client that 
in getting up their case they should provide 
themselves with an army of witnesses, of intelli- 
gence and unimpeachable character, to certify 
Mr. Ot way's identity with Albert Guerdon. It 
being impossible that the cause should be tried 
before the long vacation, they had plenty of 
time for their preparations. And they used it 
well. Fortunately for Albert, whilst exer- 
cising remarkable ingenuity in concealing his 
identity, he had ht every stage of his impostures 
provided for a time when he might wish to 
relinquish his disguise, and be recognized as John 
Guerdon's son. 

His first step was to resume, as far as possible, 
his old appearance. Ceasing to use the skin-wash 
which had given him a false complexion, he 
quickly recovered his previous colour, or rather 
he exhibited such a colour as a man of his origi- 
nal tint would have arrived at, in the ordinary 
course of things, at middle life. At the same 
time he discontinued the use of the bleaching- 
lotion and dye which had for years given his hair 
an artificial colour. Whilst his hair was gradually 
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assuming its proper darkness, he allowed it to 
grow on his head, cheeks, and chin. The change 
thus wrought in his appearance occasioned no 
little gossip at the bar, and in the social rooms 
attached to the House of Commons. What was 
he after ? His disuse of the razor he attributed 
to a new and singular sensitiveness of the skin, 
which made him intolerant of the sharp instru- 
ment. As to the change of colour in his hair, 
on being accused of dyeing, he observed jocu- 
larly, 

" Surely I may dye my hair if I like ? Why 
may I not, like other men, indulge my personal 
vanity as I grow old ?"^ 

When the courts rose for the long vacation, 
Mr. Otway had a goodly show of dark hair on 
his head, together with a presentable beard, a pair 
of whiskers, and a pair of moustaches. The change 
in his appearance was wonderful. 

As soon as the Courts of Equity were closed 
he went abroad with his friend, Harold Cannick. 
Paris was the first city in which the tourists tar- 
ried. They lodged at the H6tel Voltaire, and 
the first Parisian whom they visited was Monsieur 
Oudarde, of the Palais Royal. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than Monsieur Oudarde's recep- 
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tion of the visitors, who, comiDg apon the anist in 
his studio, without having annoonced their namea, 
b^ged him to recall old times, and say whether 
he had ever seen either of them before. 

Having surveyed Harold Cannick's burly figure, 
and broad face, and whitened locks attentively, 
the artist of disguise, shaking his head, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders, said, 

*^ No, Mon^eun It cannot be that I have seen 
you before. You are unknown to me." 

Turning to Albert Otway, the transfigurator 
examined him attentively for two or three 
minutes, and then exclaimed, 

"Yes, I know you — no, I mean I ought to 
know you. We have met before. By my faith^ 
I have seen you in the past. When was it? 
Where was it ? Who on earth are you ?** 

Helping the artist's memory by a feigned voices 
'Albert, addresnng him in French, with a strong 
German accent, replied, 

^'That is my affair. Monsieur Oudarde. I 
want you to tell me who I was when you saw 



me. 



" Ah ! that voice l** exclaimed the Frenchman, 
clapping his hands, and then throwing himself into 
a chair, " I should know it. Here, here. Remain. 
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Be quiet. I will think. I have you in my 
memory, and you will come immediately." 

For three minutes the transfigurator sat in a 
brown study, when he leaped to his feet, and 
cried, in a sharp key, 

*'Now I have you; it is so. Yes, yes, the 
same, and no other. Prussien-Anglais* Wait, 
wait." 

Uttering these exclamations, Monsieur Oudarde 
ran to a table of many drawers that stood in a 
corner of the room ; and having taken a folio 
from one of the drawers, he returned to his visi- 
tors, with a face gleaming with triumphant excite- 
ment, and put a crayon sketch before them, saying, 

"Here you are, Herr Heintsmann, Prussien- 
Anglais. Ah-ah, and so long since I" 

The picture was the same sketch of the design 
for Albert's disguise which Monsieur Oudarde 
had drawn rapidly, in Albert's presence, at the 
opening of their first interview. 

" What is it, Cannick ?" Albert asked of his 
friend. 

" Why, a deuced good likeness of yourself, as 
you were when I first knew you," was the 
answer. 

" And here," exclaimed Monsieur Oudarde, 
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turning the paper so as to exhibit the reverse 
side of the sheet, " is the picture of you as you 
were before I disguised you." 

It was so, and a very good likeness too, with 
the flowing black whiskers and beard, and curv- 
ing* eye-brows, though it had been sketched in 
from memory. 

" It is my way to portray the original on the 
back of the design thus," the artist explained. 
Pointing to some written words under the picture, 
Monsieur Oudarde added, *' And I wrote that : 
' Herr Heintsmann (Prussien) bah I bah ! — vrai- 
ment. Monsieur Anglais I' You see you did not 
trick me, sir. No, no." 

Of course, Albert and Mr. Cannick joined in 
the merry laughter with which the Frenchman 
commemorated his sagacity in detecting the Eng- 
lishman under the Prussian aiFectations. 

The portraits having been duly examined and 
approved, Albert said, 

"Now, Monsieur Oudarde, I want you to re- 
store the old curves to my eye-brows." 

"Ah! by my faith," was the answer, "it can 
scarcely be done. Too many years have passed 
for me to be able to give you back those charm- 
ing brows — at least, to restore them completely. 
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But I can do a little, perhaps much, though cer- 
tainly not all." 

Albert remained ten days in Paris, during 
which time he underwent another operation 
with the knife, which had the effect of re- 
storing his eyebrows somewhat to their original 
form. At the same time, the transfigurator 
treated the brows with an unguent, which soft- 
ened the hair, so that it could be trained 
and waxed in a manner which increased the 
curving aspect of the superciliary lines. It 
should be remarked also that, before bidding 
Monsieur Oudarde adieu, Albert put in writing 
the circumstances of the artist's recognition of 
him, and obtained the artist's written certificate 
of the truth of the writing. On appearing in 
the witness-box, if he should be required to give 
evidence at the approaching trial, Monsieur 
Oudarde would be able to swear that, in recog- 
nizing his former patient, his memory had not 
been quickened by a single statement of fact, 
from either Albert or his solicitor. 

Leaving Paris, Albert Otway and Harold Can- 
nick went to Berlin and Vienna, to Bonn and 
Heidelberg, Venice and Rome; and in all of 
these cities he encountered old friends of his 
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boyish days or early manbood, who, on meeting 
him by chance, recognized him spontaneously, 
before he or any other person had told them his 
name. They were not invited to conferences 
with him ; nor were they prepared for his ap- 
pearance by direct announcements of his coming,, 
or even by hints or rumour that they might ex- 
pect to see him before long. There was no need 
for hrm to remind them of the circumstances of 
their former intercourse, or in any way to force 
himself on their recollections. Several times it 
occurred, during his rapid continental tour, that 
he addressed a former acquaintance, who had 
forgotten him ; and, on seeing himself thus for- 
gotten, Albert, instead of recalling himself to* 
the oblivious person's mind, went away, leaving 
the old friend in ignorance as to who he was. 

Returning to England, Albert hastened down- 
to the Great Yard and the Owleybury district. 
The first person on whom he called in his old 
neighbourhood was Mr. Fairbank, the Rector of 
Ewebridge, to whom time had given white hairs 
and a drooping figure, without robbing his intel- 
lect of force. To the servant who opened the 
door of the Rectory, Albert merely announced 
himself as ' A gentleman wishing to see Mr. 
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Fairbanks Half a minute later he entered the 
study, where the Rector was writing at his desk. 
Rising courteously to greet the visitor, whose 
name had not been proclaimed, Mr. Fairbank 
regarded Albert, and then immediately started 
back with a look of alarm. 

" My dear sir !" he ejaculated, " how you 
frighten me ! You cannot be Mr. Guerdon, for 
I buried him years since in my church." 

" You have said precisely what I wished you 
to say, Mr. Fairbank," said Albert, heightening 
the agitation of the clergyman, who immediately 
recognized the voice, as well as the appearance 
of John Guerdon s son. " You know me. I am 
the same Albert Guerdon whom you believed 
yourself to have buried years since." 

" Are you also Mr. Otway of the Chancery 
bar?" the Rector inquired stiffly. 

" The same. Perhaps you have already 
received a call from Mr. Sharpswell, or his soli- 
citor." 

Even more stiffly the Rector answered, 

" I have seen both those gentlemen. They 
showed me a portrait of Mr. Otway, which cer- 
tainly is no portrait of you." 

VOL. III. T 
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"Certainly not of my present appearance," 
was the reply. 

" It is impossible, Mr. Guerdon," said the 
Rector, showing, by his utterance of the surname, 
that he had no doubt of the visitor's identity with 
Albert Guerdon, *' that the carte de visite of Mr. 
Otway, in my possession, can ever have been a 
picture of you, under any circumstances." 

" That is a question which we may waive for 
the present, my dear sir," returned Albert. 
" The question which I want you to answer is, 
whether you know me. But I need not press it, 
for you have already addressed me by my right 
name." 

" I wish, sir," the clergyman answered, with 
dignity and increasing severity, " that I did not 
recognize you. I would rather believe your 
body dead and your soul with God than know 
' you to have been the perpetrator of an impious 
fraud." 

"I deserve your reproof," returned Albert, 
who, instead of resenting, admired the Rector's 
stately sternness and righteous displeasure, *' and 
accept it submissively. At the same time, sir, I 
entreat you to allow me to speak with you." 
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*^I will hear from you, Mr. Guerdon, what- 
ever it is my duty to hear." 

Whereupon Albert, having gained the Rector's 
ear, contrived to gain his heart, showing to him 
that, though the fraudulent interment had been 
an irreverent business, the perpetrator of the 
imposture could urge much in palliation of his 
misconduct. And having conciliated the clergy- 
man, Albert prevailed on him to look at two 
pictures — one a portrait of the Bohemian, as he 
had appeared in his later days; the other a 
sketch of the same man lying in his coffin, which 
latter drawing Albert had himself made of the 
lifeless features of Martin Otway's son. 

" At every point of my reprehensible impos- 
ture," Albert explained, " I took care to preserve 
to myself the means of undoing my deceptions, 
and establishing the identity which I was con- 
cealing. On opening Albert Otway's coffin, you 
will find his body embalmed, and exhibiting 
features which, besides proving him not to have 
been Albert Guerdon, show that in life he bore 
no resemblance to his posthumous personator." 

In Owleybury and Hammerhampton Albert 
Guerdon encountered at every turn old acquaint- 
ances, who on seeing him recognized him in- 

t2 
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stantly and spontaneously. The same was the 
case wherever he went during his sojourn in the 
Great Yard and the old neighbourhood. Yet 
more, he encountered no single person of his 
former circle in Boringdonshire who had any 
doubt that he was John Guerdon's son. And 
when it transpired that it was he who had paid 
his father s debts in the county, there arose in 
every part of the shire a disposition to render 
him honour. In the opinion of the magnates 
and mob of the Great Yard and the Cathedral 
town, it was not enough that they should con- 
done his offence in deluding them with a sham 
interment of himself ; it was incumbent on them 
that they should demonstrate their admiration of 
his honesty and filial devotion. 

Declining to be the hero of a social celebra- 
tion until he had won his law-suit, and completed 
the restoration of his father's good name by get- 
ting conclusive evidence of the old man's inno- 
cence of fraud and forgery, Albert was about to 
return to London, when, on the last morning of 
his sojourn at Hammerhampton, he received a 
call from a very old, dusty, mean-looking man, 
'jaamed Jacob Coleman. 

*' Ah I Mr. Coleman," said Albert, rising from 
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his breakfast-table ia a private room of Haramer- 
hampton's chief hotel, as he greeted the unpre- 
possessing visitor ; " we have not met for several 
years, and time has altered you a good deal, but 
I remember you." 

" And I remember you, sir," mumbled the 
venerable sneak. 

" But how comes it, sir," Albert asked rather 
sharply, " as you are alive, and I have been ten 
days in Hammerhampton, that you have not 
found me out, and said so sooner ?" 

" Well, sir, since the gentry all knew you, I 
thought it would be more becoming in an old, 
broken, humble man like me to keep out of the 
way." 

" Yes," said Albert drily, whose legal instinct 
assured him that Jacob Coleman was a paltry 
fellow, and had come to him at last for some 
dirty purpose ; " and now that you are here, 
what do you want to say ?" 

" I would speak a word, sir, about that matter 
of the forged power of attorney, by which that 
villain Scrivener got at Miss Heathcote's money." 

" Go on — speak about it." 

" You always thought it a forgery of your 
father s name, sir." 
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" I knew it to be forgery." 

" But you could not quite prove it, sir ; and if 
you remember, sir, you offered a £100 reward 
to anyone who would prove that it was a forgery. 
You may remember, sir." 

" Of course I remember." 

*' Well, Mr. Guerdon," the old man continued, 
in a voice that alternately mumbled and whined, 
■' I have made so bold as to come for to ask if 
that offer still holds ; for I think, sir, an old man 
who served your father (God bless him for a true 
gentleman I) may be even yet of some service to 
you in that matter." 

" Yes, Mr. Coleman, the offer does hold good. 
I still want conclusive proof that my father did not 
sign that power of attorney, and if you can give 
me the proof, I will give you £100. Speak on." 

" You see, sir, I suffered by the failure of the 
bank, and I am a very poor man." 

"Speak to the purpose, Mr. Coleman. Can 
you give me the proof that my father could not 
have signed that power of attorney at Hammer- 
hampton, as the document represents ?" 

Seeing that he could not improve his position 
by mumbling and whining about his poverty, the 
aged Mr. Coleman put his right hand into one of 
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the deep skirt pockets of his rusty-brown, long- 
skirted coat, and slowly brought out of it two 
manuscript books, bound in red morocco. One 
of these books was inscribed, in gold letters on 
the red cover, * Diary.' On the cover of the 
other was written, * Absent Letter Register.' 
At a glance Albert recognized them as the two 
manuscript books for which he had vainly sought 
in George Street and at EarVs Court, shortly be- 
fore leaving Boringdonshire. At the time of the 
futile search for them, he had suspected that Mr. 
Coleman had taken possession of them. Indeed, 
in offering a reward to the public, he had re- 
garded himself as telling Mr. Coleman the price 
of the missing books. And now, after the lapse 
of so many years, the old thief was producing the 
stolen volumes. 

" How did those books come into your pos- 
session ?" Albert asked quietly. 

" Shortly after you left these parts, the Diary 
and Register fell into my hands," the aged rogue 
answered, trembling as he spoke. 

" Indeed 1 They fell into your hands, did 
they?" 

" Ay, sir, and that they did, my dear young 
master, at a sale of old paper. You see, sir, the 
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old rubbish of paper of all sorts was sold at George 
Street ; and I bought a lot that happened to have 
the volumes in it. And then I did not know 
where to find you, Mr. Guerdon. And then the 
next I heard of you was that you were dead and 
buried, so I never had an opportunity of bring- 
ing them to you till now. But I never let thern 
go out of my hands, for I always had a hope 
that they might clear my dear master's honour. 
And now you have them, sir." 

" For a hundred pounds — dirt cheap, eh ?" 
" Well, sir, you said the offer held good." 
Having examined certain pages of the two 
books, whilst their purloiner stood mumbling 
and whining about his love of his dear master, 
Albert said, 

"Why, Coleman, these books prove that, on 
the day of the forgery at Hammerhampton, my 
father was at Liverpool, and that you were in 
attendance on him." 

"Just so, sir. Tis so, sir. I was with him. 
You remember, sir, I always told you that I was 
at Liverpool at the time of the forgery at Ham- 
merhampton." 

" Ay ; and you also told me that you could 
not tell where my father was at the same time. 
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And now it appears that you and he were 
together at Liverpool. So you could remember 
that you were in Liverpool yourself, though you 
forgot that you were there as my father's at- 
tendant.'' 

" Just so, sir. Tis so, sir," whined Mr. Jacob 
Coleman, whilst his cunning wrinkled face 
turned to a ghastly yellow- white, and his hands 
shook violently. "The memory is a queer thing, 
Mr. Guerdon — an unaccountable queer thing is 
the memory — do believe me, sir, — a very queer 
thing !" 

Albert was tempted to deal hardly with the 
old scoundrel. By a little cross-examination, 
Mr. Coleman could have been brought to confess,, 
that he had purloined the evidence, on seeing 
how desirous Albert was to clear his fathers 
honour ; and that he had retained it in the hope 
that he might, by ' holding on,' extort more than 
£100 out of his young master, for the books that 
had been stolen, and for the information which 
an honest clerk, in Mr. Coleman's position, would 
have given at once and without hope of reward. 
Of course Albert saw the whole of Mr. Coleman's 
rascality, but what could he gain by the further 
humiliation of so wretched a creature? Taking 
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out his cheque-book, Albert filled in and signed 
a draft for £100, which he gave to the old man. 

" And may I be so bold, Mr. Guerdon," mum- 
bled the old rascal, when he had pocketed the 
precious paper, and taken his greasy hat from 
the floor, "as to ask on parting if I may shake 
hands with my old master's son ?" 

There was pity in the disdain with which 
Albert replied, " Be content, old man, with what 
my hand has just done for you. There, go 
away." 

Whereupon Mr. Jacob Coleman, mumbling 
and whining about the queerness of his memory, 
shambled out of the breakfast-room. 

" Villanous old sneak !" Albert exclaimed, as 
soon as his retiring visitor was out of hearing. 
" But, thank heavens, my father's memory is 
purged of shame 1 I need no longer blush to 
call myself his son 1" 

Half an hour later, Albert was on his way 
back to London in the best of good spirits. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE EVENING BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

EWEBRIDGE RECTORY was not the only 
place in Boringdonshire, where Albert 
came upon the track of Frederick Sharpswell and 
Mr. John Gough, who had visited the county in 
search of evidence against the claimant of Wren 
Park, some six weeks or two months before his 
re-appearance in the Great Yard. Coming to 
Hammerhampton and Owleybury, whilst Albert 
Guerdon was universally believed by the people 
of those towns to have died years ago, and to have 
been buried in Ewebridge church, Mr. Sharpswell 
and his lawyer discovered in Boringdonshire no- 
thing to shake their opinion that Mr. Otway was 
a madman, as well as a rogue. To each of the 
many persons with whom they spoke about 
Albert Guerdon in Boringdonshire, they showed 
one of Mr. Otway's cartes-de-visite^ asking if the 
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picture at all resembled the late Mr. Guerdon. 
In every quarter they were assured that John 
Guerdon's son was notably unlike the portrait, 
especially in the eye-brows. Everywhere, also, 
they were told that it would be easy for them 
to dispose of the impostor, as the man, whom 
he declared himself to be, was unquestionably 
lying in the Guerdon vault. In short, so long as 
Frederick Sharpswell and the solicitor were in or 
near the Great Yard, the impudent attempt to 
disturb the possessor of Wren Park was treated 
as a preposterous joke. Boringdonshire was un- 
animous in saying that Mr. Otway must have lost 
his head. And not a few of the Boringdonshire 
ladies, who had known Mrs. Sharpswell when 
she was Lottie Darling, wrote to her, throwing 
piquant ridicule on Mr. Otway's absurd pro- 
ceedings. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
Frederick returned to Gloucestershire in high 
spirits, and was more than ever persuaded that 
his old enemy was qualifying for a strait- waist- 
coat and a padded room. 

But though convinced of his assailant's in- 
sanity, Frederick Sharpswell fretted and chafed 
under his anticipations of the coming lawsuit, 
when the elation, occasioned by his trip to Bor- 
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ingdonshire, had subsided. Alternating between 
petulance and despondency, he could not 
thoroughly enjoy the first days of partridge- 
shooting; and before the end of September, 
having caught cold from a shower that drenched 
him to the skin in the middle of a turnip-field, 
he was again in the hands of the doctors who 
had detected mischief in his lungs. The doc- 
tors urged him to take great care of himself. 
In their private talk, after stethoscoping their 
patient, they agreed that his malady, stayed for 
a time by a mild climate and exhilarating inci- 
dents, was now making rapid progress. 

His health was in this state when, at the be- 
ginning of October, the newspapers informed him 
of Albert's reception at Hammerhampton and 
Owleybury. It seemed, then, that all the 
world was going mad, together with Albert Ot- 
way. If they were not insane, how could the 
people declare the impostor, with his red hair, 
deeply-lined face, and straight, shelving brows, 
identical with a man who, when alive, had been 
notable for dark hair, curving brows, and smooth- 
ness of facial contour ? Mr. Sharpswell laughed 
scornfully at the multitude of fools ; whilst Lottie 
was openly indignant, and secretly alarmed. 
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The newspapers, which had thus agitated the 
husband and wife, were followed by other news- 
papers that, giving minuter accounts of Albert's 
doings in and near the Great Yard, described the 
wonderful change which a few weeks had made 
in his appearance. His familiar associates at the 
bar were so staggered by it that, until they had 
examined him attentively, and listened to his 
voice, they could not recognize their friend Ot- 
way, now that he had curling dark hair, with 
dark beard and moustaches, and eyebrows nota- 
bly unlike those for which the member for Swan- 
beach had been remarkable. 

At the same time, from the very ladies who a 
few weeks earlier had ridiculed Mr. Otway's mad 
conduct, and assured their old friend that he was 
an impostor, Lottie received letters, condoling 
with her on the new aspect of the case, and ex- 
pressing a decided opinion that the re-transfigured 
man was Albert Guerdon. 

In compliance with his client's wishes, Mr. 
Gough ran down for a second time to Boringdon- 
shire, to ascertain on the spot the precise value of 
feeling in the pretender's favour. The solicitor 
was astounded by what he learnt in the Great 
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Yard and the neighbourhood of Owleybury. 
Making a detour to Gloucestershire, on his way 
back to London, he visited Wren Park, and im- 
parted strange tidings to his employer. 

" So, I went to Mr. Fairbank, the parson of 
Ewebridge,'* said the solicitor, continuing a report 
that need not be repeated at full, " when I found 
him altogether on Otway's side." 

'' What r exclaimed Mr. Gough's client. " The 
very parson who assured us that he himself read 
the funeral service over Guerdon ? " 

"Ay, and now he declares that the man, really 
buried in Ewebridge church, was no other than 
your second cousin, Reginald Albert Otway. The 
rector has opened vault and coffin, and found in 
the latter the embalmed body of a man that cor- 
responds precisely to the portraits and known 
appearance of Martin Otway's son, and bears no 
resemblance to the claimant of Wren Park, 
either as he appears now with black hair, or as 
he appeared a few months since in law-courts." 

Mr. Gough had not anticipated the effect which 
this abruptly imparted intelligence would have on 
his client. Turning first deadly white and then 
scarlet with emotion, Frederick Sharpswell 
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was seized with a violent fit of coughing. When 
tlie paroxysm had subsided, the invalid put his 
handkerchief to his mouth. Half a minute later, 
he dropt backwards in his chair. " Call Lottie, 
— call Mrs. Sharpswell," he said, faintly. He 
knew that a blood-vessel of his lungs had given 
way. 

Lottie was quickly by her husband's side ; and 
at her bidding, Mr. Gough drove at the fullest 
speed of a pair of carriage-horses to Gloucester, 
where he telegraphed to London for Dr. Gilbert- 
son. 

In the interval between this event and the 
close of the next Michaelmas law term, an inter- 
val of five or six weeks, Frederick Sharpswell re- 
covered considerably from the prostration imme- 
diately consequent on the rupture of the blood- 
vessel ; but he could not execute his purpose of 
going up to town, to be present at the open- 
ing of the trial. He could not even leave his 
bed. In those same day^, also, Lottie was fully 
informed of her husband's perilous condition. Ay, 
more, she learnt that his state was worse than 
perilous. Speaking to her frankly and gently. 
Dr. Gilbertson told her that Frederick's days 
were numbered. He would not outlive the next 
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winter. No, be would not survive it, even if he 
were sent out at once to Mentone. 

Of course, Lottie wished to remain con- 
stantly at her husband's side. But he was 
so urgent that she should go up to London 
and give evidence against Albert Otway, that 
she yielded to his entreaties, and her sense of 
her duty towards her children. In spite of the 
revelation at Ewebridge church, Frederick 
Sharpswell still insisted that the plaintiff was an 
impostor, whose fraud and madness would even 
yet be exposed by the woman whom Albert 
Guerdon had loved. So Lottie consented to ac- 
complish an odious task. She would go to town, 
see this hateful, wicked Mr. Otway, in his new 
disguise, and, if she could do so, would bear wit- 
ness against him. But what, oh I what, if she 
should discover him to be Albert Guerdon ? 

So Lottie wrote to her friend of many years' 
standing, Mrs. Dunwich, wife of Frank Dunwich, 
Equity draughtsman, and arranged that during her 
brief sojourn in town she should be Mrs. Dun- 
wich's guest, at Westbourne Terrace. And in 
accordance with this plan, leaving her sick hus- 
band at Wren Park, she went up to London on 
a raw, foggy November day. She would not 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 

ON the second day of sittings after Michaelmas 
term, the cause of Guerdon v. Sharpswell 
came on for hearing in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, which was densely crowded within five 
minutes of the hour at which its doors were 
opened to the eager public. The seats appropri- 
ated to * the Bar ' were flanked by tightly packed 
groups of wig-wearing gentlemen, who grumbled 
to one another at their ill luck in failing to get 
places amongst the seated counsel, and were of 
opinion that no * layman ' should be allowed to 
sit in a court of justice, whilst a single lawyer in 
his robes was without a seat appropriate to his 
degree. The public, on the benches behind the 
stuff-gownsmen, maintained that barristers, not 
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attorney-general. He meant to be a Lord Chan- 
cellor. In politics and private life he was an amia- 
ble, generous, and punctiliously honourable gentle- 
man. In Westminster Hall he was an advocate. 
Throughout the whole of the first day of the 
trial, Sir Joshua Wigsworth held the attention of 
the court — judge, jury, and ' the public ' — with a 
masterly speech in which, after briefly stating the 
names and parentage of plaintiff and defendant, 
and the main question in dispute, he gave a perfect 
sketch of Albert Guerdon's life, from its com- 
mencement in Boringdonshire, to the hour when 
he entered the Court of Queen's Bench to make 
good his title to Wren Park, Gloucestershire. 
As the readers of these pages know all that 
Sir Joshua could tell about the claimant's his- 
tory, there is no need to give a report of the 
learned counsel's speech. Coming from the 
most histrionic of advocates, it was, of course, 
rich in theatrical points. Having set forth 
the circumstances of Albert's boyhood, and 
stated how and where he was educated for com- 
mercial life, it touched upon his return from the 
continent to Earl's Court ; and, after men- 
tioning his engagement to a daughter of Sir 
James Darling, a gentleman honourably remem- 
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bered by many lawyers, it described his sudden 
passage from felicity to utter wretchedness, on 
the failure of Guerdon and Scrivener's bank. 
The jury were then told the considerations that 
induced the plaintiff to assume a false name and 
disguise on entering the profession, in which 
he had arrived at high distinction, and acquired 
the means which, to his lasting honour, he had 
expended in paying his father's debts, prindpal 
and interest, to the last farthing. His sublime 
devotion to his father's memory, and the fine 
sense of honour which he had manifested in deal- 
ing with his father's creditors, could not fail to 
win for him the admiration of the jury, and make 
them see that — though he had employed a few 
extraordinary artifices to shield his father's me- 
mory, to compass the happiness of the woman he 
had loved better than his own life, and to achieve 
his glorious enterprise of filial love — he was a 
man of lofty integrity. Human nature must be 
unmade, every law of it reversed, and each of 
its sacred and most delicate forces be annihilated, 
ere it would be possible for a man to live and 
labour with heroic courage and unselfishness as 
the plaintiff had done, and then come forward 
to plunder a kinsman of his property, by lies and 
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perjuries for which the annals of crime furnish- 
ed no parallels. 

When he sat down at 4*15, on a cheerless 
November day, after the utterance of this 
address, Sir Joshua was rewarded with a round 
of cheers by his hearers. The reporters for 
the press said that the applause was imme- 
diately suppressed, by which they meant that it 
was suppressed as soon as possible. The orator 
had made an extraordinary impression on his 
audience. With the exception of the defendant's 
lawyers, the indignant ushers, and the fat jury- 
man who had slept soundly during the latter 
half of the speech — there was not a man in court 
who would not have liked to shake the plaintiff's 
hand, and offer to fight anybody for him. In 
justice to the counsel who had spoken so effect- 
ively, it should be stated that, had it been his in- 
terest to do so, he would have shown that Albert 
Guerdon, a liar and an impostor by his own con- 
fession, was one of the meanest and most vindic- 
tive sneaks that had ever roused disgust. And 
Sir Joshua would have ' worked this other side of 
the case ' so effectively that Albert would have 
scarcely dared to leave Westminster Hall with- 
out a body-guard of policemen to protect him 
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from the violence of the mob. As it was, every- 
body wanted to be Mr. Guerdon s fiiend. As it 
might have been, even Harold Gannick would not 
have dared to invite him to a dinner-party, ^ until 
the affair had blown over.' 

The first witness, called on the following day, 
was the plaintiff himself who, on entering the 
witness-box, was far from imagining that he stoo<l 
under the gaze of the very woman whom he had 
for years mourned for as dead. 

Though Mrs. Sharpswell, during the preceding 
fortnight, would fain have persisted in think- 
ing the plaintiff a malicious and mad impostor, 
the news from Boringdonshire had greatly shaken 
that conviction, and disposed her to take another 
view of the claimant's case. The report of 
Sir Joshua Wigsworth's opening speech had still 
further influenced her mind. On the second 
day of the trial, she took her place in the 
ladies' gallery, by the side of Mrs. Dunwich, 
prepared to see in the witness-box a gentleman 
who, besides bearing a striking resemblance to 
her first lover, should be found to be in fact Al- 
bert Guerdon. When he entered the box, and 
stood before her, all doubt as to the identity of 
her husband's cruel enemy with John Guerdon's 
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son vanished. A shudder ran through her frame 
as she beheld him. There he stood, differing from 
the Albert who had won her heart only as the 
man of middle age diflfers from the person he was 
in early manhood. There was the same figure, only 
more stalwart ; the same features, only bolder 
and harder ; the same hair, with bright short curls 
overshelving the broad forehead; the same eyes — 
dark, powerful, as ever they were. In no particular 
did he strike her as resembling the close-cropt, 
close-shaven Mr. Otway of the Chancery Bar. In 
every respect he was Albert Guerdon. He spoke 
— with Albert's voice 1 Mrs. Danwich saw the 
signs of her companion's agitation, and manifest 
recognition of the plaintiff; but, like a sensible 
woman, she appeared unobservant of them. 

It is not wonderful that Albert had heard 
nothing in Boringdonshire to dispel his impres- 
sion that she was dead. Had he been told then 
that Mrs. Sharpswell was a daughter of the late 
Sir James Darling, he would only have supposed 
that his second cousin had married Lottie's elder 
sister. But knowing that he had been 
in old times engaged to Mrs. Sharpswell, 
the Boringdonshire people, out of delicacy, had 
forborn to mention the lady to him, thinking 
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tbaty as a matter of course, he would not like to 
be reminded of his old relation to the woman 
whose husband he was preparing to deprive of a 
fine estate. 

Having been duly sworn, Albert Guerdon was 
soon passing through his examination-in-chief.r 
Lawyers are seldom better givers of evidence than 
doctors, who labour under the reputation of being 
the worst of all witnesses in a court of justice ; but 
Albert, by the directness, clearness, and brevity 
with which he replied to Sir Joshua Wigsworth's 
questions, soon showed his hearers that he at least 
would prove a good witness. And the plaintiff 
was confident that he would figure no less advan- 
tageously in the witness-box, when he should come 
to be cross-examined by the defendant's leader, 
Sir Philip Gale, Q.C. He had no fear of making 
the blunders that would discredit his testimony, 
and expose him to suspicion, if not to ignomini- 
ous defeat. Unlike the many honest witnesse5^ 
whose powers, never vigorous or rightly disci- 
plined, have been weakened by self-indulgence 
or depressing circumstances, he possessed a me- 
mory singularly clear and retentive of its earliest 
impressions. All the influences of his life had 
been favourable to the preservation and enlarge- 
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ment of his faculties. Sorrow which torpefies 
many minds had only quickened and strength- 
ened his intellect. 

Answering question after question, he told the 
court all the story of his youth and early man- 
hood. In every particular it was the old story 
which had before been told to Lottie by the 
same lips and voice, though in other and fuller 
terms. All went smoothly in the examination- 
in-chief, until, the witness's engagement to Sir 
James Darling's daughter having been brought 
under consideration, Sir Joshua Wigs worth asked 
the witness : 

"Is that lady still living?" 

Witness. — " No, she is dead." 

Counsel. — "Can you state the year of her 
death ?" 

Witness. — (having given the year in which 
Lottie's elder sister died), " That was the year of 
her death ; it was the 26th year of her age." 

Observing glances, and then words, pass quick- 
ly between Sir Philip Gale and Serjeant Taylor, 
and the defendant's junior counsel, Mr. Sparkle- 
ton, Sir Joshua looked again at his brief, and 
then asked if the witness had said "the 26th 
year of her age." 
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Witness. — " I said the 26th year." 

Sir Joshua was annoyed. Sir Philip Gale 
winked his eye at Serjeant Taylor, and the Ser- 
jeant winked in return. Seeing that he had 
said something which contradicted the briefs of 
the counsel on both sides, Albert coolly turned 
over some papers of memoranda which he had 
before him, and, taking up a sheet of black- 
edged paper with a scrap of printed paper upon 
it, observed, " This is the announcement of the 
lady's death in the Times. I cut it from the 
paper at the time, and put it among my memo- 
randa." 

Sir Joshua was no better pleased, and, after 
his wont at moments of annoyance, he licked his 
thin lips with his long, sharp tongue ; whilst Sir 
Philip Gale and Serjeant Taylor, not caring to 
wink again at each other, lest they should put the 
witness on his guard, exulted in their hearts. 
" By heavens !" they thought, " Mr. Otway, then, 
is an impostor. He has tripped — and what a 
scrape he has dropped into! He has engaged 
himself to the wrong daughter, and given her a 
wrong age. It was the elder one who died 
when she was 28, and when Mrs. Sharpswell was 
25 years old. And that slip of a paper — obvi- 
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ously a misprint — shows the source of his mis- 
information. He has done for himself." 

Sir Joshua Wigsworih — (having looked at the 
printed announcement), " On consideration, you 
have no doubt that this printed announcement is 
an accurate record of the event ?" 

Witness. — '* No doubt whatever." 

Sir Joshua. — " It is not inaccurate as to the 
Statement of age ?" 

Witness. — " It is quite accurate." 

Sir Joshua. — "You have already said that Sir 
James Darling had two daughters, I believe ?" 

Witness. — " Yes, I have said two daughters." 

Sir Joshua. — "And the lady to whom you 
were engaged — was she the elder, or the young- 
er of the two daughters of Sir James Darling ?" 

Witness. — "The younger." 

Sir Joshua. — " And what were her Christian 
nam6s?" 

Witness. — " Charlotte Constance. She bore 
the same Christian names as her sister, but in a 
different order. The elder Miss Darling was 
Constance Charlotte." 

Sir Joshua. — "It is the death of Charlotte 
Constance that was announced in the Times V 

Witness. — " Yes. The name of the lady who 
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died in her 26th year was Charlotte Con- 
stance/' 

Sir Joshua Wigsworth was perplexed. 

Sir Philip Gale and Serjeant Taylor were de- 
lighted. Sir Joshua had been doing their work 
for them. Each of the defendant's leaders saw 
his way to making much in cross-examination of 
thb mistake about the two ladies. It could be 

« 

shown that the claimant's imaginary knowledge 
of the lady, to whom he declared himself to have 
been engaged, was based on talk with Albert 
Guerdon and an inaccurate announcement in the 
Times* It was obvious to the defendant's coun- 
sel that, whereas the witness's mistake was due 
to the erroneous notice of the death, Sir Joshua's 
trip was the result of a true statement in his 
brief, which had been drawn by a person more 
familiar than Mr. Otway with the private story 
of the Darling family. 

A smile suddenly played over Sir Joshua 
Wigsworth's pallid face, as he saw the explanation 
of the diflSculty. 

Sir Joshua. — " Had you any other authority 
than this printed announcement for thinking 
the younger of Sir James Darling's daughters 
dead ?" 
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Witness. — "None. It satisfied me that the 
event had taken place." 

Sir Joshua. — " Can you state what became of 
Sir James Darling's other daughter ?" 

Witness. — " I cannot." 

Sir Joshua. — "Can you inform the jury whether 
she is living at the present time ?" 

Witness. — " I cannot." 

" What a sly fox Wigsby is 1" thought Sir 
Philip Gale and Serjeant Taylor and Mr. Sparkle- 
ton. Sir Joshua Wigsworth was known as Wigs- 
by by his familiars at the Common Law Bar. 
" He sees how to get his man out of the scrape, 
and put him on his legs in re-examination." 

Lottie, of course, saw the explanation of the 
mistake. The answers, which had perplexed and 
irritated Sir Joshua Wigsworth, besides informing 
her that Albert had long thought her dead, 
showed her how the misconception had arisen. 
Though she was still resentful ag&inst her first 
lover for all the injuries he had done her hus- 
band, it was a joy to her to know that he had 
neVer suspected how every injury to Frederick 
Sharps well was a blow to Sir James Darling's 
youngest daughter. 

As he stood in the witness-box, at cross-pur- 
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poses with his own counsel, it ocx^urred also to 
Albert that he might have mistaken the dead 
lady for the living one. Was it possible that a 
printer's error had declared the dead lady- 
younger by three years than she was, and had 
also misplaced her two Christian names ? As this 
thought flashed upon him, it struck him that he 
had been strangely imprudent and rash in trus.t- 
ing so completely to a single statement in a single 
newspaper. And yet his confidence was not 
strange. Every day of our lives we act without 
misgiving, on evidence no more reliable than this 
false testimony of Lottie Darling s death. 

The whole day, from 10 a.m. to 4.15 p.m., 
with the exception of the short break in the 
middle of the day for luncheon, was spent on 
Albert's examination-in-chief Had not Sir 
Joshua been a quick examiner and Albert a 
ready witness, the examination would not have 
been concluded when the Court rose. But at a 
quarter past four the plaintiff's leader intimated 
that for the present he had no more questions to 
put to his client. And then, whilst the assembly 
was breaking up with hum and hubbub, Albert, 
before he stepped down from the witness-box, 
raised his eyes, and looking at the ladies' gallery, 
saw, in the murky light of the hot, vapour- 
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abounding Court, a face which made him start 
with astonishment. It was the face of a lady, 
who dropped her veil instantly on seeing that 
she was recognized by the plaintiflf. 

Leaving the chamber of justice quickly, Albert 
pushed his way through crowded passages to the 
door, opening into a narrow corridor, through 
which he knew that the ladies would pass on 
descending from the galleries. Three minutes 
more, and he was standing face to face with 
Mrs. Sharpswell, who, on leaving her seat and pre- 
paring to descend a darksome stairway, had again 
raised her veil. 

" Good heavens I Lottie, how is this ?" Albert 
asked, in a low tone. 

No sound came in reply ; but, turning deadly, 
white, and trembling with agitation, Mrs. Sharp- 
swell moved her lips in the vain endeavour to 
say " Albert." For ten seconds she gazed in 
silence into Albert's dark, burning eyes, and then, 
looking quickly round to a gentleman who was 
in attendance on her and Mrs. Dunwich, she said 
quickly, 

" Mr. Dunwich, lead me to the carriage — take 
me to the carriage at once. I am not well — I 
faint I" 

' VOL. III. X 
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Standing aside, so that Mr. Dunwidi might do 
her bidding promptly, Albert saw Lottie led to 
a carriage that was waiting for the two ladies in 
Westminster Hall Yard. He saw the carriage 
drive quickly away, leaving Mr. Dnnwich on the 
ground whence it started. In a trioe Albert, 
who was known to Mr. Dunwich, confronted the 
Equity draughtsman. 

^' In heaven 8 name, Dunwich,** he exclaimed, 
imploringly, ^* tell me who is the lady with your 
wife?" 

Bowing stiffly, Mr. Dunwich answered, 

'* She is Mrs. Sharpswell, the wife of my old 
friend, Fred Sharpswell, of Wren Park.** 

^' Lord have mercy on me !** ejaculated Albert. 
•* She is Lottie ! — my own Lottie !** 

^' I have said,** returned the Equity draughts- 
man grimly, '^ that she is Mrs. Sharpswell. I 
may add, that she is the surviving daughter of the 
late Sir James Darling.** 

" Dunwich, you think ill of me !** 

'^ I am Fred Sharpswell's old friend, and Mrs. 
Sharpswell is very intimate with my wife.** 

^^ Come away from this place,** Albert entreat- 
ed. '* We are observed. Accompany me to the 
park, and let us talk together for ten minutes.** 
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Mr. Dunwich consented. And for half an hour 
the two lawyers, in the deepening twilight of the 
end of a dull day, walked to and fro in a quiet 
pathway of St. James's Park. During which 
time Albert told his companion how he had, till 
that hour, been ignorant of Mrs. Sharpswell's 
identity with Sir James Darling's daughter, and 
that, of courae, every statement made by him in 
court had represented precisely his knowledge or 
misconceptions. Assuring his hearer that Lottie 
was as dear to him as ever she had been, and 
that he would, of course, cease at once to prose- 
cute his claim to the estate in her husband's pos- 
session, the wretched and confounded man begged 
that he might be allowed to see Lottie for ten 
minutes in the coming evening. Whereupon, see- 
ing that no evil and much good might ensue to Fred 
Sharpswell's wife and children from the proposed 
interview, Mr. Dunwich gave Albert leave to call 
in Westbourne Terrace at nine o'clock, and ascer- 
tain whether Lottie would receive him. 

" Of course I can't say what her wishes may 
be, but you can call at my house at nine, and 
take your chance of seeing her," Mr. Dunwich 
observed, as he shook Albert's hand, and went 

away. 

x2 
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During the next four hours Albert underwent 
such anguish of mind and heart as even he, with 
all his woeful experiences, had never before suf- 
fered. 

If he had been appropriately punished for his 
impostures by the humiliation of knowing that 
the false name and parentage, which he had as- 
sumed, were marked with irremovable stains of 
infamy, he was now cruelly, though justly, re- 
quited for his malignant persecution of his enemy, 
by the discovery of Lottie's marriage to Frederick 
Sharpswell. Every blow, which he had given 
Sharpswell, had struck her with barbarous 
violence. In wounding him daily, he had been 
stabbing her as frequently. In crushing and 
grinding him to powder, he had destroyed her do- 
mestic prosperity, and filled her loving heart with 
terrifying anxieties for her children. Heavens ! 
that his malice should have ruined her husband's 
fortune and health ! That he, to whom she was 
so completely and unutterably dear, should have 
murdered her peace, and rendered her a miser- 
able woman I And what had Sharpswell done 
to justify the virulence of his hatred of him ? 
Sharpswell had never slandered, never even 
thought unkindly of John Guerdon ; and yet it 
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was for that imaginary offence that John Guer- 
don's avenger, forsooth, had ruined him at the 
bar, and degraded him in society. At length the 
moment had come when Albert's hatred of 
liis kinsman perished suddenly and utterly from 
his generous nature. In truth, Frederick Sharp- 
swell had been neither blameless nor unoffending. 
He had at the outset been an overbearing rival 
and insolent antagonist. Under a misappre- 
hension he had directed against Albert the 
rage which he nursed against his other second 
cousin. Had his strength equalled his malignity, 
he would have injured Albert even more than 
Albert had injured him. But Albert was quite 
oblivious of these facts, now that his moral nature 
had thrown off the poison of spite and enmity. Fred 
Sharpswell had become to him only the man whom 
he had persecuted wrongfully and atrociously. 
Frederick Sharpswell was his kinsman, and Lot- 
tie's husband ; and yet he, Albert Guerdon, after 
striving for years to crush him and grind him to 
powder, was even then engaged in an attempt to 
beggar him, his wife, and his children. 

Lottie received Albert, when he called at Mr. 
Dunwich's house in Westbourne Terrace. Again 
they were together in the same room. There 
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was DO need for him to explain the circumstances 
and aims of his impostures, or the accident which 
bad made him suppose her to be dead. Nor was 
it for hioi to palliate his sins against her husband 
— offences for which, with manly contrition, he 
implored her pardon, and also besought her to 
procure Frederick Sharpswell's forgiveness. He 
made no single reference to the happy days when 
theiy might innocently speak to one another of a 
mutual love, which even yet lived in the breast 
of the loyal wife, and which had never permitted 
him to love another woman, although he was 
certain of her death. But though he spoke no 
word about that old time, and bore himself dur- 
ing the interview with a certain formality of 
manner that accorded ill with the tenderness of 
his voice, and with his earnest entreaties for for- 
giveness, Lottie knew that he still loved her; 
and she was happy in the knowledge that his 
fidelity proved him worthy of the place which he 
had occupied in her heart, throughout her days of 
wedded life. But let no one wrong her by ima- 
gining that, even for an instant, she regarded her 
old lover as a man who might, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, become her husband. 
Though he stood before her, a breathing and 
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feeling man, he was as much as ever separated 
from her — by the death which he had feigned, 
and by the love with which Frederick had inspired 
her. The true woman and loyal wife, who had 
never ceased to think tenderly of Albert ever 
since they parted long ago in Boringdonshire, was 
not tempted to entertain towards him a thought 
that she would shrink from confessing to her 
dying husband, or would blush to tell her girls 
when they should become women. 

On the following day Mrs. Sharpswell re- 
turned to Boringdonshire, with a note to her hus- 
band from Albert. 

" Dear cousin," ran the epistle, " your wife will 
tell you all that she has learnt in London, and 
all that has passed between her and me. I will 
not trouble you with many words. It is enough 
for me to beg, with lively contrition, for your for- 
giveness of the many grievous wrongs I have done 
you — wrongs for which I am absolutely without 
an excuse that I could venture to state in palliation 
of my utterly extinguished hatred of you. Cease, 
I intreat you, to think of me as your enemy. Re- 
gard me only as a kinsman desirous of making 
every atonement in my power for the injuries I 
have done you, your wife and children. Mrs. 
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Sharpswell will tell you ray proposal with respect 
to the estate. Do accede to it. It will, in every 
way, be better that you should leave the pro- 
perty to her and the children, than that they 
should receive it directly from me. Heaven 
knows I have no right to ask your consideration 
in this matter, but I rely on your generosity. 
Your cousin — Albert Guerdon." 

As Lottie travelled back to Wren Park, she 
thought chiefly of her husband, but sometimes of 
Albert. He had begged her to forgive him for 
the sorrow he had occasioned her. It seemed 
to her that there was scarcely anything in respect 
of which he should thus implore her pardon. His 
imposture had been committed chiefly for her 
sake. If he had wronged Frederick, he had 
done so in ignorance that he was her husband. 
In respect to the grief he had caused her un- 
wittingly, was he not rather to be pitied as a 
suflferer, than blamed as a doer of evil ? He had 
never thought unjustly of her ; whereas she, in 
her blindness, had for years deemed him an un- 
speakably wicked man. Reflecting on this 
strange and galling fact, Mrs. Sharpswell came to 
the conclusion that she had more need of 
Albert's forgiveness than he had of hers. 

Loving her husband loyally, she had felt his 
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failure and disgrace acutely — far more acutely than 
she had ever allowed herself to admit even to her- 
self. The bitterest shame that a wife can endure is 
shame for her husband ; and though Mrs. Sharps- 
well never experienced positive shame for her 
husband, her wifely pride had been grievously 
wounded by his defeats. It comforted her, as 
she journeyed back to Gloucestershire, to reflect 
that, if he had been conquered in the long battle 
with his rival, be had been beaten by so grand 
and generous a victor as Albert, with whom no 
man of only average powers could contend for 
even a single day. 

On the day (Saturday) of Mrs. Sharpswell's 
return to Wren Park, the trial was not continued 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, as the Chief 
Justice was required to be present at Windsor. 
And when the public assembled in the chamber 
of justice at 10 o'clock, a.m., on Monday, they 
were not a little irritated to learn that the dis- 
pute, from which they had anticipated so much 
amusement, had been settled. Sublimely indif- 
ferent to loss of fees. Sir Joshua Wigsworth had 
the greatest pleasure in informing his ' ludship ' 
that an arrangement had been made by his client 
and Mr. Sharpswell. No less magnanimous than 
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the pallid leader of the Common Law Bar, Sir 
Philip Gale had much pleasure in annouDciDg 
that his client had received the most conclusive 
proof that the plaintiff, as his second cousin, Al- 
bert Guerdon, had an indefeasible right to Wren 
Park. So the cause fell lifeless, like a bird that 
drops dead under the aim of an unseen marks- 
man, at the very moment when it has spread its 
wings for flight. Some of the public were of 
opinion that litigants should not be allowed to 
trifle with public expectation, and that, having 
begun a flght, they should be compelled to fight 
it out. The jury thought otherwise. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AN EARLY SUMMER's DAY. 

TO Albert Guerdon's letter Frederick Sharp- 
swell replied with words alike magnani- 
mous and delicate. He could not consent to 
accept the estate which his victor pressed upon 
him. In declining the gift for himself, he de- 
clined nothing, for he knew the time was very 
near when no wealth could enrich him ; and as 
for his wife and children, for whom his futile 
labours had made no provision, he preferred 
that his second-cousin should be their immediate 
benefactor. But, whilst refusing the estate, he 
promised to remain at Wren Park for the brief 
remnant of his davs. " Allow me to be indebted 
to you for an asylum," he observed graciously, 
'' and when I die, think of me, not as your old 
enemy, but as the kinsman who breathed his last 
under your roof" If he did not live nobly, at 
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least Frederick died like a gentleman. Success- 
ive defeats having crushed his natural insolence, 
he displayed, under the subduing influence of 
approaching death, a manly fortitude and affec- 
tionateness. To his wife and children he had 
never been wanting in love and considerateness, 
and now, in his concern for them, the broken 
man entertained grateful feelings for his former 
enemy, who would be their protector. His feud 
with Albert had originated in a mistake, and 
been fed by misunderstandings ; and now that 
the mistake had been corrected, and the mis- 
understandings explained, he could be both just 
and generous to his conqueror. 

He could even remark without jealousy the 
significant delight which his wife displayed at his 
change of feeling to her first lover — ay, more, 
he could without bitterness imagine that even 
yet Lottie might be tempted to fulfil the promise 
which she had made to Albert in her girlhood ; 
and, in order that no sense of loyalty to his 
memory might in coming time militate against 
her happiness, he had the fine feeling to speak 
to her certain words, which, in the event of such 
a temptation, might weaken her power to resist it. 

" Years hence my lucky cousin will enjoy 
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himself as lord of Wren Park," Frederick said to 
his wife one December evening, when an inter- 
mission of his cough had given him a few 
minutes of comparative ease. 

" You wish him to be happy?" Lottie inquired 
anxiously. 

'' I wish him every happiness/' Frederick an- 
swered, slowly and impressively — " ay, every 
happiness that he may desire now, or at any future 
time." After a pause, the dying lawyer added — 
" And Wren Park is not the only property which 
will come to him when my intermediate estate 
in it has terminated." 

" What property is that, Fred ?" Lottie inquired 
with a look of surprise. 

" Oh I no matter," was the answer. '' You'll 
know some day." 

If Lottie saw the direction of these words at 
the time of their utterance, she did not permit 
herself to apprehend their full significance. But 
the time came when she remembered them to 
her comfort. 

And whilst Frederick Sharpswell was thus 
moving along the downward path^ to death, there 
was a stir in Boringdorishire amongst the many 
people of that county who were desirous of show- 
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ing their respect for Albert Guerdon in a memor- 
able manner. 

Refusing again to be the hero of an or- 
dinary demonstration, Albert informed the 
leaders of these good folk that the only 
tribute of respect that he could accept, would 
be their expression of a sincere belief in his 
father's honesty. At the same time, he placed 
in their hands the conclusive testimony that his 
father could not have signed the forged power 
of attorney at Hanimerhampton on the day 
alleged in the spurious document. And together 
with this evidence of his father's innocence of 
participation in that fraud, he gave his friends a 
written argument and other proofs, which ren- 
dered it indisputable that John Guerdon had 
not, either by act or connivance, been an accom- 
plice in Scrivener s crimes. 

Whereupon a committee of the chief capitalists 
of the Great Yard and the nobility of Boringdon- 
shire produced a grandly-illuminated record of 
their unqualified belief in John Guerdon's in- 
tegrity. 

" Whereas^^' ran this document, engrossed on 
vellum, " in the year 184-, the bank of Messrs. 
Guerdon and Scrivener, bankers, of Hammer- 
hampton, Boringdonshire, failed, under drcum- 
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stances that occasioned many persons of the said 
county and elsewhere to harbour unjust suspicions 
of the commercial integrity of John Guerdon, 
Esquire, late of Earl's Court, J.P. and D.L. of 
the said shire : And whereas it has been demon- 
strated to us by sure evidence that the said 
gentleman, in respect to the failure of the said 
bank, and all matters affecting his honour injuri- 
ously, was the victim of a treacherous partner. 
We, the undersigned noblemen, magistrates, 
clergymen, manufacturers, merchants, and in- 
habitants of Boringdonshire, have much pleasure 
in declaring that no imputation of dishonour 
rests on the memory of the said Mr. Guerdon, of 
Earl's Court, whom, from our personal know- 
ledge of his many merits, we commemorate as a 
loyal, upright, and benevolent gentleman." 

To this brief statement was appended the 
name of every person of condition and respecta- 
bility in Boringdonshire. And other things, 
which need not be mentioned particularly in this 
page, were done for the illustration of John 
Guerdon's worth, and for his son's gratification. 
Was not Albert presented with the freedom of 
Hammerhampton, and entertained in that city 
at a banquet, whereof the Earl of Slumber- 
bridge, Lord Lieutenant of the County, was 
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chairman, and whereat the Bishop of Owleybury 
returned thanks for the church ? And has there 
not been recently erected on the chief square of 
Hamnierhanipton an illuminated clock of grand 
dimensions and unqualified ugliness, in memory 
of " the private virtues and public worth of John 
Guerdon, banker and benefactor of this town?'' 
May not the good people of Hammerhampton, 
at any hour of the day or the night, read the 
motto, * Light out of Darkness,' which appears 
on the face of the monstrous time-piece? 

The snow was lying deep on the fat pastures 
of Gloucestershire, some twelve weeks after 
Albert Guerdon's appearance as a plaintiff in 
Westminster Hall, when he received from Mrs. 
Sharpswell this note — 

"He died tranquilly this morning, at six 
o'clock. In his last days he often spoke of you 
affectionately. It was only yesterday that, 
whilst his hand was in mine, he said, ' When it's 
all over, Lottie, tell Guerdon that I love him.' 
A minute later he added, * I should like him to 
be at my funeral.' " 

Need it be said that Albert obeyed this 
pathetic summons from the widow of his enemy, 
who had forgiven him ? Since their reconcilia- 
tion, the two cousins had not met. But when 
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Lottie, with trembling steps, approached the edge 
of the open vault in Wren church, to which her 
husbands coffin had been committed in her 
presence, she leaned on the arm of the 'other of 
the two men who had loved her. 

Lottie wore mourning for her husband for two 
full years. And when she had laid aside the 
widow's weeds, there came at no long interval 
a day of early Summer on which she passed 
from a period of afflicting recollections and 
feverish uncertainty to a life of serene and per- 
fect gladness. Musical with the twittering of 
young birds under sunny eaves, the hum of 
insects, the noise of buds bursting into leaf, and 
all the murmurous sounds of Nature, clothing 
herself with visible happiness, the day was fruit- 
ful of song and blithesome change in every copse, 
and lane, and garden of Gloucestershire. To the 
mistress of a stately mansion on the Cotswold 
Ridge it was the gateway to a new existence. 
The dew was still upon the grass, and the morn- 
ing fresh as innocence when she walked from her 
house to the little church in the corner of Wren 
Park, and was privately married to Albert Guer- 
don in the presence of her four daughters. Thus 
the treasure, in which Frederick Sharpswell had 
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an intermediate estate, fell to the man who had 
loved her in her girlhood. Mary Darling's 
prediction was fulfilled. After all, Albert and 
Lottie were husband and wife. As he knelt by 
Lottie's side in the rural church, after taking her 
for better and for worse, Albert remembered his 
last parting from her mother. Was it only an 
excited imagination which caused him to feel 
that Mary Darling's spirit witnessed his union 
with his child, and blessed it ? 

Albert is still a leader of the Equity bar, and 
is as successful an advocate under his new name 
of Abbiss (assumed on the authority of Letters 
Patent) as he was under the name which he 
assumed on his own authority. Some six months 
since the Times announced the birth of an heir 
to Wren Park. And it is said by those who 
have known Mrs. Abbiss intimately since her 
first marriage, that though she loves her baby as 
dearly as ever she loved any precious infant of 
her own invention, she has more pleasure in 
nestling at Albert's feet in his study, than in 
sitting beside her boy's berqeaunette. She is 'a 
wife,' rather than ' a mother ;' and yet she is an 
exemplary mother. 

THE END. 
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LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Dukv Colkbidqb. 2 vols, 
large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24s. 

" This life of MoscheleB will be a yalnable book of reference for the miiBical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore yeara, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hnmmel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Chembini, Spohr. Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Ealk- 
brenner. Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganinl, Rachel, Ronzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonEelU, Cinti- 
Damorean, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 

tchrodei^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Thalberg, 
erlioz, Vellati, C. Tomig, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in th^ 
time, will recall a flood of recoUectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, bat her extracts have 
been jndiciouBly made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Mnsic of the 
Future ' and its disoiplea and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Dr. von BfUow, Litolff, Ac, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GK>ddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HuUah, Mra Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, fto. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, fto. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.** — AUienceum. 

** This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the musi- 
cal events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to tiie day of his death 
a diary, in which he minutely recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beeuoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settied in 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive slyle the vari- 
ous incidents of his career in England as director of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and the events which most interested our musical public during that time. Of 
all Moscheles* recollections none are so interesting as those of Mendelssohn.'*— 
PaU MaU Chuette. 

** Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who has the faintest glimmer of 
a love for music and art, will welcome with delight this ' life of Moschelea* It is 
a personal history of music for sixty years of this century, full of the names of 
artists and composers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotiona** — Examiner. 

** Interesting as snch a record will of course prove to composers and plasrers, 
the volumes possess an additional attraction to the general public, for during the 
coarse of the history a number of letters appear signed by men whose names an 
immortal Not only do we read the names of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, and Rossini, but we are brought into intimate personal knowledge of 
these masters of song and melody. But apart from the names of other illustrious per- 
sonages, the details of the struggles and success of Moscheles* life are sufQciently 
interesting to carry the reader to the end of the volumes without the slightest 
effort The translator has done the work admirably, the language is as easy and 
graceful as if the orginal writing had been English. The biography is in every 
respect worth reading, and we confidently recommend it to our readers.*' — The 
OrapMc 

** Those who not only love music, but love its history, and gossip, and its ante- 
dotes, will find a rare fund of enjoyment in this attractive book.*'— Atandordl 
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EECOLLECnONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLAinrCuitBinnADAViBg. Second EditUnu 
2Tok. 21b. 

n um w uug oCfaer dia Uag uM iad peraoos raf erred to in this work ara :-'Lonia 
~ Karie Antcriiwttei, Locda XVuI. the DacheMe D'Aniponleiiie, Napoleon I, 
the rmiwiMi Joanifafa^ Qoeen Hortoifle, Cfaaries X, Looia Philippe, Uie Doke 
and Dncbaia de Berry, the Coont de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, Kioff 
Frederic Williaai. Prinee TallcTruid, Prince Eeterliazy, Blncher, Ney, Soolt, 
Foocb^ the PoUgnaea, Talma. Napoleon m, the Empreaa Eugenie, the Doc 
de IComy, Comrt (tOrmj, Vidor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
I>opold, the PrinoeM Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Dnke of Wellington, 
lord Bttou, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dona, the Kembiea^Mra. Jordan, Miae Stephena, M11& Man, Madame Catalan], 
Hlle. Ba4diel, the Coanteas Qniodoli, Lady Cork, Lady Bleesington, Ac 

** On proceeding to a oonacientkNia examination of the contenta, we foond fba 
finQiar and conmionplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively toadies of 
description, many traits of character, many ilinstrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
ana recorded as they occnrred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very trsdlttooa of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her loea.1 and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had beea 
—so to speak — photograi»ed on her memory." — The Time$. 

** Two charming volnmes, foil of the most interesting and entertabiing matter, 
•ad written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Da vies has seen mnch, 
beard much, and remembered well Her nniqoe and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no duuraeter is flctitioas, no incident outroe.*'— Post . 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. AMDiBtssON, Anther of "^ Lake Ngami/* &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c, Svo. 
With IlluBtrations. 158. 

*»Tbis handsome volume contains a most graphic accomit of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chatie of the lion, and he gives us most minute particqjars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest, All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
book."— /o/^n BtUl. 

**Thi8 book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable information, and many 
•xcellent stories about these interesting animala" — Examiner. 

^* Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen." — Standard. 

** There is a great deal of adventure and excitement in this volume, and much 
Information that wiU be acceptable to the naturalist and Uie sportsmaa'*— /fJuf- 
trattiU London N«a», 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the ReV. A. G. 
L'£8TaA.M0B. Second Edition. 8 vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information."— ^toncjard 

>• A |)leasant and readable book. A traveller might amuse himself very well by 
followmg Mr. L'Kstrange's footsteps."— ^Sfpecto^or. 

**Au interesting book, full of historical and local information." — Examiner. 

" A K(>HMlpln|{ book, easy to read, and often conveying information of some in- 
tereiit, If not of Importance."— ^/A«^»aftt»i. 

*' A Viiry agreeably-written volume, full of pleasant sketches of scenery, lively 
•neodottis, and IntereHting reminiscences."— Ocean highway*. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. To be completed 
in 4 Volumes. 

** In two handsome ToIumeB Mr. Dixon here gives as the first instalment of a 

new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 

. favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 

elaborate that he has yet written On the whole, we may say that the book 

is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 
Athensewn. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra* 
tlve more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight'' — Morning Post. 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ^ History of two Queens.' As yet we have only an 
instalment ; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualified 
is Mr. Dixon for the task he has nudertakea The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas. Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilfid writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily News. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparklhig vivacity of style can be shaded offf 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very elf ective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea'* 
DaUy Tdtgraph. 

" Two fascinating volumea It is a work of careful criticism and consdentiotiB 
investigation." — Standard. 

" In these volumes we have much graphic vivacity and picturesque charm in the 
style, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displasrs in what 
yet remains of his task the same amount of discrimination, careful writing, and 
patient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
history."— 7%« Sour. 

"The history of Catharine of Aragon is one of the highest interest The 
vicissitudes of her career afford a fitting field for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing life and passion into the monumental 
eifigies of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon's 
account of the country, of the Court, and of the family history of Isabel the Catholic, 
is to possess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery tiirough 
which Spain is now struggling." — Echo. 

'* A brilliant instalment towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon accomplishes 
his task with the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before us, the public will acknowledge his * Queens' as the most successful of all 
his laboura" — Notes and Q.-teries. 

'* A thoughtful, impressive, and philosophical work, valuable alike for breadth 
of view, extent of information, and penetrative insight; and it has, like all Its 
author's works, the glow and fascination of romance. No reader will leave a paga 
nnperosed."— ^Sunday Times. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS. Tioat of All Sainta, KnightBbriclge, andPra- 
bendar; of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. Q. L'Sstbahoe. Hto. 15a. 
•The book )■ a pleawnl book, and wiLI ba toond oioeUsni raadlng. All tboas 



THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

Wm THOHIf T eu RE I vol damy 8to, withUloatrBtions. 15b. 

lIi .^ L u bs lallmalslT acqasiniod nllb 

Ije n 11 h olou atuntlon." — Post 
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IntareBlmg boot. — l/nllcil Scmce Ouiel e. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

FaBKHB GituiOBK (" Obiqne"), 2 vols., with DluBtrationa. 21b. 
(jibrighlandlivBlTBt) 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Editwn, 8vo. 30a. 

CoHTENTs:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— mver Bighto— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle QloQcester— Prison Bnles— Beao- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen — ^De- 
throned — ^The Men of Kent — Covutney- No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mod- 
Bienr Charles — ^Bishop of Boss — ^Murder of Northumberland — Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot~ 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholice— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Lai^ge— The Jesuit's Mov^— 
In London — November, 160fi — ^Hunted Down— In tibe Tower — Search for Gkir- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower^Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbom ths Tdibs: — "All the ciTUlaed world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden tim& 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hand& It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
oonsiderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
lirisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deedsi As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nhie Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown* 
Is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
cmt feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 

gields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to ue story of Sir Walter 
aleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

"From first to last this work overflows with new informatl<m and orlgisd 
thought, with poetry an4 picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
cbarges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — UomingPoti, 

"Weeamestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of 
■lADt and instmctlon, at once solid and refined..**— 2tot7y Td^/rcg^h. 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. dOs. 

Contents:— A Favourite ; A Favonrite's Friend; The Goantess of SnfTolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Villiers; Bevolntion; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune ; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gtontlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Bxickingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Francia 
Burdett; A Smnmons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



** Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Tima. 

* This book is tiboroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive.'* — ExamAnir, 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

*^By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grac^ 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers. *'— 
UluibnxUdNewt, 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close ue narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, Uie last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

PennBylTania. By W. Hsfwobth Ddcon. A NbwLibbast Edition. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

** Mr. Dixon's *■ William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his booka He has now re- 
Tised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

** * WUliam Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it te a model of what a biography ought to be^" — Strndag Times. 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may bo 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon*s most nsefol 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or oonTSiy 
more beneficial instmotloa'*— 72{ta(ntfed Neus. 
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CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT, Author of " Old and New London/* &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
2 Is. 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Farley, 

Consul of tlie Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. lis. 

"Books on Turkey by impartial aathoritiee are not very common^ and we ara 
alwayn glad to welcome anything that gives as the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Time$. 

*' Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to commnnicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and In an agreeable style."— ^.Sdtfurdc^ Review. 

HISTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1750 to 1873. By J. H. Stooqububr. 1 voL Svo. I4s. 

'* This book is useful and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
the non-military as well as to the military reader." — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Stocqueler's volume has the merit of being readable, and contains a great 
deal of information. In military oiroles especially the book will be popular." — 
Stcuuiard. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
" Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readera 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— »Sa<tird^ Revioff. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Pott 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wi^ 
A Bcnolar-like fancy brightens every page." — 2%e Otxq>Jne. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 
"T'Overs of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — ^hrom fishing in TTpper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thamea Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestiing, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pagea We predict a success for this hook.''— Era, 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Pakkeb Gillmobb (" Ubique")* 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. 
*' Mr. Oillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
dieep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
description of the country, and of his neighbours, are all most readable Mr. QIU- 
more'i sporting feats are the themes of some of its beat ohapters."— J>a»2y ilTewa 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacipio. By F. Poolr, 
G.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 
** There can be no donbt abont the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The chap- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with ma 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, wUI repay pemsaL" — Fall Mall GaztUt^ 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habtet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 158. 
** Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives ub an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the beet advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest 
of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say a word for her ability as a 
writer."— Mwia. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thokas Landsbkb, A.R.A. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us t^ettier with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and dear."— iKAouBum. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbson, B. a., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. dOs. 

*' This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Timea. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gumming, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

** The work before us contains much historical information of Interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and tiis striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Rtoord. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cdmmino, D.D., &o. Third Edition, 1 voL 68. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 

** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z>(n7y Newt. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 voL 68. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MONSIEUR MAURICE, A NEW NOVELETTE, 

and other TaleR. By Amelia B. Edwabds, Author of " Barbara's 
History," &c. 3 vols. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. Day. 3 v. 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. 

ROBINBOX, Author of "Grandmother's Money," "No Church," 
" Little Kate Kirby," Ac. 3 Tola. 

CROWN HARDEN. By Mrs. Fuller. 3 vols. 
THE WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Mont- 

OOMERT. 2 vols. 

THE THREE OXONIANS. By Feank Ushbb. 

3 vols. 
" A very readable and entertaining novel*' — d^turver, 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. By the Author of « Recom- 

mended to Mercy," " First in the Field," &c. 3 vols. 

** A remarkably well written and attractive noveL Much credit is dxie to the 
author for the clever and original way in which the plot is revealed."— /oAn BvXL 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Shebidan Le Fanu, 

Author of " Uncle Silas," &c, 3 vols. 

" A remarkable, vigorons, and original novel, written with great power. The 
characters are drawn with singular brightness and clearness of touch, and the pk>t 
bi admirably contrived." — Stamdard. 

** There is not a dull page in this book. Sir Harry Bokestone is an inimitable 
portrait A keener appreciation of character has seldom been manifested.**— «/oM 
BvU, 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Ebolt Ponsonbt, Author of " The Discipline of Life." 3 vols. 

^' Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added another wreath to her literary 
^rown. It excites great interest and curiosity. The characters are strongly mu^ 
ed. yet natural, and the sentiment is at once elevated and tender.'* — CwH Joumak 

*' The authoress shows great insight into the workings of the human heart, and 
a more than common, mastery over the subtleties of the tender passion.*'— ITenin^ifr. 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, Author 

of ** The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. 

** Miss King's second novel is much better written than her first Sounder judg- 
ment and increased grasp of character are to be traced in the style, and there is the 
same frank naturalness, and the same freedom from conventionality." — Spectator. 

" Our readers will find much to interest them in this novel It is the work of a 
writer of lively imagination and real ability.*'— ifeMen(i>er. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

** A pretty love^tory— well written, and good In toneJ^^Athaunim. 
** This novel will fascinate many readers. The character of the heroine is very 
oharmlngi The conversations are natural, original, and clever.**— VoAii Bulk 
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PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton AiDi, Author of 

*' Rita," " The Marstons," Ac. 3 vols. 

"A clever and interesting book. The charactera are all hit off with ease and 
dash, and the dialognes are smart and pointed." — -Saturday Review. 

"A carefully-written and interesting story." — Spectator. 

** A very pleasing story." — Pall Hall Oazette. 

** Even the most bUud of novel-readers will find in this tale a plot snfflciently in- 
teresting to arouse his jaded senses. The tone of the book is admirable.**— Ex- 
aminer. 

** A bold, bright, healthy story, marked by considerable cleverness of style and 
plot, as well as incident and character." — Standard. 

MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles 

of Carlingford," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

"•May' is one of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshire scenes are 
admirable bits of that quiet landscape painting in which Mrs. Oliphant ezcela" — 
Athenaeum. 

'' ' May* is one of the freshest and most charming of Mrs. Oliphant's creationB."— 
Blackfcootrs Magazine.'^ 

"■ Mrs. Oliphant is always original Her books have a certain stamp of fheir 
own. The gem of this novel ' May ' is the character of May or Marjory herself. 
She is a grand creature, and we congratulate Mr& Oliphant on the beauty and 
harmony of her character." — Saturday Review. 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 vols. 

" A novel with a high purpose, developed with considerable power, and marked 
by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and character. It is the best 
of Mrs. Spender's Btorie& ' Mlddlemarch * excepted, the season has hardly pro- 
duced a better novel" — British Quarterly Review. 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 

** A story of no ordinary interest and power." — Morning Post 
** * Wild Gtoorgie * will unquestionably add considerably to the author's literary 
reputation. The charm of the novel Is the deep interest of the plot, which never 
flags for a moment The characters are drawn with lifelike vigour.'* — Court Journal. 
*' ' Wild Georgie ' is a novel at once orginal and clever. There is not a dull page. 
The author has the power to execute as well as conceive a very clever plot, and t^e 
character of the heroine is a masterpiece of imaginatioa — **John Bulk 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of *' Grandmother^B Money," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
*ThiB is the best of Mr. Robinson's novela It is a spirited story."— ^Spectator. 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," Ac. 3 vols. 
** This book contains plenty of the light, amusing reading for whidi the author 
la already known 'False Cards ' will be a popular noYeV'—Athenceum. 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of « Nath- 

alia," " AdeleV' &c. 3 vols. 
*Mis8 Eavanagh's books are alwajrs readable. Bessie's own love story is one 
of the best bits of autobiography Miss Kavanagh has produced."— ilMenamm. 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 

**The author maybe congratulated on the power and talent displayed in fhla 
■tory. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular."— />Mt 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. ByA.M.TOBYN. 

**A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told itory. The characters are 
worked ont with the ntmoet skilL"— J/bm^n^ Pott, 
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Wirititx tj^je (Sspwial ^atr0nag^ of P^r p^ajjestj. 

PvhUahed aimuuilly^ in One Vol., royal 8vo, lot'M the Arms beauti/ulfy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Bis. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE F0BTY-8E00H D EDITIOH FOB 1 873 IB HOW BEADY. 

LoDos*8 PsBRAOB AMD Babonbtaos is acknowledged to be the moat 

complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, t/i« 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotoh, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

. holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Bojral Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
reera 



The Ardhbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coioniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble FamiUea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav^ 
ing married Commoners, retain the titto 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honoor- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



**Awork which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful pubUcatloiL 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguishp 
Ing feature of this book"— ^mei. 

'* Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

" A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the arisu^ 
eracy of the day."— Pott 

'"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the itsndai^ 
authority on the subject "^tStofidcrdL 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MTLLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, £. HUGHES, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, price 5b. 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

'*The first volame of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessful undertaking. 
'NaturAandHoman Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shai>e. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'—- Poet. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

'* This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Buccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
pf nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is f uU of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — S&ttsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and intdresting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lastmg charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Rmea. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's beet imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"—- iltAMusuin. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"■ A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tares of Scotti^ life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa88ed."-i><M( 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND UGDEEN 

nrSTANGES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's NoTel& 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— i/eiienyer. 
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Vm.— CABDDTAL WISEMAITS BECOLLECTIOITS OF 

THE LAST FOnS POPES. 

** A iilotnrMaue book on Borne and its ecclesiaaticsl ■overatgna, by an eloqnttit Boman 
Catholia Carainal Wiaeman has treated a special subject with so mach geniaJiQr, that 
his recollections will excite no ill>feeling in those who are most oonscienttoosly opposed 
to CTerj idea of htunan infallibility represented in Papal domination.**— i 



IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good sobject, and has prodnoed a 
work of strong effect"— ilMauBum. 

X.— THE OLD OOUST SUBUBB. By LEIGH HTJlTr. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Exammer. 

^^K more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Obaerter. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselTca They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."—- iKAefusimi. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 



** The publications Included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 

[formation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



especial mentioa The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— 'J?xam<ner. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

'*This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda" — Olobe. 

XIV.- FAMILY BOMANOE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.*' — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustahis the author's high reputatioa*'— iSundoy Tvnu. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mra Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor> 
tune instruGtioa" — Tiima. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Poii. 

XVm.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer'B story of the life of Jeamie 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Poit 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
** If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*Tbe Caxtona* "—JSUuidard 
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XX.— THE EOMANOE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.** — Illustrated Newt. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
foil of deUcate character-painting."— ^MeruBMin. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * StndieK <jom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obserratioa Thd 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Jieviao. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MCJNEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athenxuin. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book." — Athetueum. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawiog-room table and the circulating library." — Lancet 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Atf^erueum. 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive."— ilMemeum. ** A charming tale charmingly tol±''— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel** — Timet. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. K Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AAfETJA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not often that we light ux)on a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, witii a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will likei" — Timet. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLn>HANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Btruction , interest, and consolation. ''-—Saturday Review. . 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
wall as experience and knowledge of the world. ' — Athenoeum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

**I>ip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a priza"— Po«<. 
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XXXm.— CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A more ohanning story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all tme to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TVmei. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any Idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenctum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MEa OLIPHANT. 

'* * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka" — Atfunonan. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irreisistibly to all readera"— PofC 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ''JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa" — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

'' A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— TVfnes. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and Instructive work on New America." — Pcdl Mall Qaz. 
" We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very Interesting book."— tSfottirday Renew. 

XXXVIII.— BOBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
'* ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and aeardiing 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelinga" — Athenaeum, 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — AUwMeum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Qfumieriy Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true geniua It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — TYmei 

XLU.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^j:amtn<r. 

•XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"— 2>a% Newt. 

' A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iSfoficbirdL 

XLIY.— SAM SLICKS AMERICANS AT HOME. 

*' This is one of the most amusing books that we ever veaA:*— Standard. ^ ^ 
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